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The Reconstruction of Religon 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Department of Sociology, University of Missouri 








‘That our civilization is sick, and that it must turn to religion for heal- 
ing, has been said many times recently. We are in danger, indeed, of 
making the remark into self-deluding cant. For the sickness is generally 
diagnosed in terms of the most superficial symptoms, such as the disturb- 
ance of our habitual complacence, and the remedy is looked for in a larger 
dose of the religion to which we are already habituated. Both a standard 
of health and a cure for our ills are looked for in the status quo ante. A 
prime merit of Professor Ellwood's book is that he goes behind social symp- 
toms to causes, and behind religion as a tradition to religion as a force, with 
the result of denying the customary assumption and point of view alto- 
gether. Our disease is not due to a departure from accepted standards of 
mores, and the remedy is not to be found by returning to them. Our sick- 
ness inheres, rather, in the status quo itself, both of social organization and 
of religion, and the remedy lies, not in restoring religion, but in reconstruct- 
ing it.”’ 

So speaks Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theological Seminary, in considering Profes- 
sor Ellwood’s book; and he adds, in noting the author's success in this work: “Professor Ellwood 
approaches this problem with the sociologist’s insight into social conditions, but this insight is warmed 
by cordial appreciation of religious motives and even traditions. The result is clearness and objec- 
tivity in both directions. The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncompromisingly 


frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly. It will help to generate the 
good will which it regards as the first mark of reasonable religion.” 


WHAT OTHER LEADERS SAY OF THE BOOK: 


This is a great book, profound, logical, lucid, good tem- 
pered, and wise. I do not see how any serious man—least 
of all a clergyman—can afford to neglect it. I predict 
that no less than 20,000 times the next four years the 
question will be asked: “Have you read Ellwood’s ‘Re- 
construction of Religion?’”—Pror. E. A. Ross, Depart- 


This is much more than a study, as the title might imply, 
of the changes taking place in theological thought; it is 
rather an analysis both of the significance of Christianity 
in society and the present stage of our civilization, and a 
statement of the characteristics of a positive religious faith 
that will function in our world. Here, then, is a book 





ment of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


It is a clear and fearless analysis of the present status 
of our civilization by a scholar amply qualified for the 
task. Its appearance at the present moment is especially 
timely. Its spirit throughout is not merely critical, but 
constructive. It will exert a wise influence because it is 
the work of an experienced sociologist who already has 
won a position of conspicuous leadership. In fearlessly 
declaring that the religion of Jesus contains a solution of 
our modern social problems he has voiced a conviction 
that is held by thousands of thoughtful men today. Pro- 
fessor Ellwood has given to the American people a valu- 
able prolegomenon to the reconstruction of religion.— 
Pror. Cuar_es Foster Kent, Yale University. 


which no religious worker can afford to neglect, one of 
the most significant of recent works, because of the cog- 
ency of its reasoning, the richness of its background and 
the practical good sense of its ideal outlook.”—H. F. Core, 
Editor of “Religious Education.” 


This is a scholarly, able, and most timely book. In pre- 
senting the problem of the reconstruction of religion in 
terms of social idealism, the author speaks just the mes- 
sage which is most desperately needed by the churches at 
this moment. Particularly valuable is his application of 
the social principles of religion to various fields of modern 
life. The volume is one of the most important which has 
been issued in recent years and I hope that it will have a 
wide reading —JoHN Haynes HoLMeEs. 


Perhaps in no other work will be found so well summarized the principles of what may be called 
“The New Reformation,” the movement to bring about the establishment of a more rational and 
more socialized form of Christianity—a Christianity in harmony with modern science and with mod- 
ern democracy. The book points the way to the revival of religion and to “the resurrection of faith” 
by bringing our religious beliefs into line with the accepted truths and the democratic social aspira- 


tions of the modern world. 


Price of the book $2.25, plus 12 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Psychology: 
Why Do We Sin? 

interesting to watch the influence of the new psychol- 
y on Christian thought and method, as, for example, in 
lucid and vivid sketch of the whole field of “Psychol- 
y and the Christian Life,” by T. W. Pym, which is really 
rief exposition of the monumental work of Tansley; 
hief value being that it interprets psychology in a 
mon sense manner—stripping it of the mysterious 
authority of high-sounding words. More specifically a 
k like “The Doctrine of Sin,” by R. S. Moxon, shows 
what real help the new science gives in dealing with the 
and most terrible mystery of mortal life. It is a 
rth study; a breath of fresh air in a stuffy room. 
ks to triumph over sin by understanding it, answering 
Idle of Robert Burns, “One point must still be 
dark, the moving why they do it.” According to 
‘W science, sin is living under the influence of the 
ious instincts, desires and habits when the time 
me to pass under the higher rule of reason and 
nee. These nether instincts, passions and appetites 
in themselves evil; they are the chief sources of 
energy for both good and evil. They cannot be 
and to repress them is to court disaster—driving 
inward where they are twisted and tangled into all 
f complexes. 
hat he 


Jesus was a supreme psychologist, 
sought to liberate and sublimate the native 
powers of man and use their energy for higher ends—forg- 
‘Ng passion into power, and the cunning of greed into the 
‘trategy of If the 


righteousness. old exhortations no 


longer appeal, it is because the time has come for under- 
standing, for a wiser approach, for a more Christ-like in- 
sight and skill. 


Persecuting 
the Rich 
HE American “poor little rich girl” whose forthcoming 
marriage with a foreigner more than twice her age has 
been the subject of reams of comment in the public press 
has voiced a sad plaint which goes to every human heart: 
“Why can’t I be let alone; why doesn’t America treat me 
just like other folks!” That wrings sympathy from every 
breast, and must check the avidity of even a newspaper re- 
than 


She 


porter. But mightier and more inexorable forces 


sentiment enter. They dominate and will dominate. 


will not be let al She will not be treated like other 


folks, because she is not like other folks. She is heiress 


of two of the greatest American fortunes. She is des- 


tined to be the recipient of an enormous endowment of the 
savings of the American people, 
are interested to know what is to become of their savings 


and the American people 
and on whom they are to be bestowed. They cannot con- 
trol the bestowal, or at least do not, and so they are doing 
what seems to them the next best thing, or at least the 
next most interesting thing, to spending their savings 
themselves: they are seeking to find out how those who 
When 


one forgets how the rich come to be rich, where their 


arbitrarily control them propose to spend them. 


money comes from, who produces it, and whom it finally 


belongs to, the prying, spying, inquisitive publicity given 
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their personal conduct does seem malignant enough. But, 
whether they choose to grant the fact or not, the rich are 
the custodians of the accumulated savings of society, of 
all the people. The people love money, and they discover 
a special fondness for it as the consciousness deepens with- 
in them that the money held by the rich is their money, 
the true possession of all and only accidentally held in the 
possession of those who control it. Our poor little maiden 
would not be annoyed and distraught if she were not rich, 
if she were not the actual and prospective custodian of 
enormous values created by the American people, and in 
which they are more and more disposed to assert a pro- 
prietorship. She could act, and think, and move about, 
and take her own way, with all the freedom of other folks, 
if she were indeed like other folks. 
} 


But she cannot eat 


ver cake and have it, too. She cannot be rich with the 
common possessions and enjoy the felicities of those who 
lay no personal claim to what finally belongs to all. Of 
course she does not understand all this. She is grieve: 
and vexed by what seem higgling and prying and spying 
reporters. 
folks 
these pestiferous questioners are the crude prototypes of 
emissaries who will one day scientifically and thoroughly 


Some day, perhaps, she will see what other 


now comprehend with gathering conviction, that 


conduct public scrutiny of the custodians of the public 
resources. The people will some day have more control 


of their savings. They should now be accorded, not too 
vrudgingly, a curious knowledge of what those who hold 


their savings are doing and proposing to do with them. 


‘*Number, Please: 
The Line is Busy”’ 


, il. death of Alexander Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
is an event to tell us how fe 


far and how fast we have 


journeved in a single generation. Always in a hurry, and 


absorbed in our affairs, we seem unable to realize that 
there was a time, only a little while ago, when a man could 


not take down the receiver and have speech with his neigh- 
bor on urgent matters; he had to write or go on a journey. 
Beginning as a novelty, spreading first as a luxury, then 
as a necessity, the network of telephone wires is interwoven 
with the very warp and woof of our social fabric; has 
grown into it, grown with it, until there is hardly a family, 
in city or country, that 1s not enmeshed. So much so that, 
if there is ever to be a disentangling, it must come through 
another invention superseding that of Bell, perhaps dis- 
pensing with wires and even central operators. The in- 
ventor did not realize the revolution in human affairs he 
had wrought, and was wont to regard the telephone as a 
All of which 


is a parable, if we have ears to hear; a parable of the in- 


nuisance; but he was of another generation. 


creasing complexity of human life, the weaving together 
of society, and if it often seems a nuisance, it is none the 
less inevitable. For most of us and for civilization itself 
the telephone is a necessity ; and we would not be without 
it. So, henceforth, man must live in a world drawn to- 
gether, jammed together, whether he will or no; learning 
in a more intimate fellowship a finer insight, sympathy, 


and skill of contact and service. At the time of his death 
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Dr. Bell was working on a device whereby a pilgrim log 
in a desert might save himself from death by thirst by dis. 
tilling water from his own breath; but soon there will fy 
no deserts. Even so, the old individualism is becoming 
impossible, and we must find our solitude in society. 


The Atrophy of 
Spirituality in Youth 
R. RUFUS JONES has recently said that we ar 
confronted by a generation of boys and girls in our 
schools and colleges who are non-religious, “untroubled by 
a spark.” They are not lawless; they are not anti-social; 
they appear to be unconcerned as to whether God exists or 
not, having cut him off their list of acquaintances, as jf 
the spiritual life belonged to some unknown dimension of 
Happily, as Dr. Jones would be the first to admit 
there are exceptions; but it is only too true that the youth 


being. 


of today seem to suffer a tragic atrophy of spirituality 
at the very time when the spiritual world ought to bh 
near and real. Insofar as it is true, it is the master tragedy 
of our generation; and the fault lies equally with the hom 
and the church. Nine people out of ten are materialist: 
because, in the critical period of adolescence, one doorway 
of the spirit after another is allowed to close throug! 
neglect, until at last they come to regard the world of mer 
and affairs as the only reality, and thereafter live in an 
Euclidian world of three dimensions, fancying that they 
are wise, whereas they are only hard and half blind. How 
can the transition be made from the vivid, imaginative 
radiant religion of the child to the religion of the adult, 
Tact 


sympathy, skill, insight, all are needed, if the church is to 


without loss of the most precious vision of life? 


be the nursery of the faith that makes men faithful and the 
vision that interprets life. Dean Inge was right; religion 
is not taught, it is caught—its secret is personal contact 
and the divine contagion of character, its method the min- 


istry of truth through personality. 


Rebecca West, 
the Brilliant 

ISS REBECCA WEST has been so keen and slash- 
M ing a critic of modern fiction that it seemed a duty 
She has done 


it magnificently in “The Judge,” one of the most brilliant 


laid upon her to show how to do the trick. 
works of fiction in the last ten years. Indeed, it is almost 
too brilliant, dazzling by its glitter and fatiguing the power 
of surprise alike in style and characterization. She takes 
for her text the cryptic saying: “Every mother is the judge 
who sentences the children for the sins of the father;” t 
expound which three tragedies are interlocked, knotted to 
gether, in a manner hardly found elsewhere in Englis! 
fiction. For the like of it we must go to the great Russian 
whose method the author has manifestly studied; and e* 
pecially to Dostoevsky, the most terrifying reader of the 
One had thought that 
the male species had been eviscerated once for all by 


human soul in recent generations. 


Meredith in “The Egoist ;” but here it is done even more 
If Hutchinson 
could draw a woman as well as Rebecca West, “If Winter 


mercilessly by the deft hand of a woman. 
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Comes” would be immortal; but it is not in him to do it. 
There he fails, however well he succeeds with Mark Sabre, 
who reminds us of the gentle prince whom Dostoevsky 
described in “The Idiot,”—the Christ, it often seems, in 
disguise. A gallery of portraits, a laboratory of character, 
the blended lights of human love and sorrow and destiny— 
“The Judge” breaks the heart, and mends it. 


The Anglo-American 
Admiration Society 
HE Landmark, edited by John Evelyn Wrench, is the 
ficial organ of the English-speaking Union, and the 
unbroken flow of flattery is seldom interrupted in its pages. 
However, in the August issue there is a rift in the lute. 
\n American woman living in Lima, Peru, protests against 
much sickening gush, and against the policy of the 
Union in general, on the ground that it is ineffective 
reaching only those who are already convinced on both 
les, and making no attempt to express the real opinion 
f either people. Meanwhile, she suggests ways and means 
| plans whereby the Union might do real werth while 
irk. More than once we have expressed the same feel- 
i futility, not because we are opposed to Anglo-Amer- 
friendship—far from it—but because we should like 
see intelligent and effective work done in its behalf. 
llattery gets nowhere and is tiresome in the bargain. 
ls who cannot be frank are not real friends; and that 
the impression which The Landmark must make 
pon a discerning reader—it is afraid some one will say 
mething real and to the point, and so, as the lady from 
said, it publishes only the letters which praise its 
So far quite the best service the Union has rend- 
is the good banquets it has served, for the sake of 
one might almost be willing to endure the palaver. 


“Is it Nothing to You, 
QO Ye that Pass By? 

Vv. do we let the Armenians and Greeks in Asia 
\linor be massacred out of existence? Has the war, 
gorged us with herrors, killed the sense of justice 
alike, leaving us dead of heart? Slowly, to an 
mpaniment of the most ghastly torture of red massacre 
| white massacre, all the Christian minorities in the land 
St. Paul planted his little churches, are being ex- 
unated ; and we have failed to produce a public opinion 
rebuke and stay it. A delegation of Greeks now in 
merica in behalf of their tormented and slaughtered peo- 
loomed by the august allied council to go once more 
der Turkish rule—tell of scenes that sicken the body 
heir filth and beastliness, and terrify the soul with 
hame; yet no great public man has made their cause 
vn. Christian women are stripped in the open fields, 
waged, mutilated, and butchered. Children are stood up 
Ws to see how many little heads a bullet will go through 
re its force is spent. The aged and infirm are left to 
ue like dogs by the road-sides, and the rest are driven into 


‘he wilderness to perish of hunger. How can we wear the 
name of humanity, to say nothing of the name of Christ, 
and : . . ° 
‘nd remain unmoved by such things! The delegation of 


‘reeks ask for no money, for no soldiers, but only for 
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moral support—surely, if America is not dead of soul it 
will make its voice heard! 


Authentic Theological 
Genius 


A 


theological insight of a kind both original and important, 


BROTHER minister has asked us if we know of 
any book of these late years which displays authentic 


dropping a plummet a little deeper into the mystery of 
truth. It is a hard question to answer, if only because 
originality in theology is rare in any age, mosi of all in 
our own, when the tendency is everywhere toward sociol- 
egy instead. If by theology we mean thought about God, 


who alone is permanently interesting, and whose love is 
really the only thing worth thinking about, then we can an- 
swer the question after a fashion. No one in recent times, 
so far as we are aware, has written of this mystery with 
Rolt, in “The 


It is an unfinished, unpolished 


more living insight than the late E. C. 
World’s 


book, and was almost unnoticed when it appeared; the 


Redemption.” 


work of a dying man writing away from his lbrary—its 
piercing insight due, perhaps, to the ministry of pain and 
the near presence of death—yet, while not invulnerable to 
criticism, it reveals more authentic theological genius than 
any book we can recall in recent time. Unfortunately the 
book has not been published in America, but it ought to be, 
because it does deal with the wonder of the love of God 
in a manner unique and profound, almost penetrating the 
mystery into which the writer passed—he himself linger- 


ing at the portal while he wrote. 


Governor Allen and Mr. White 


“YH emotional and intellectual William 


Allen White is much better known than is that of 


caliber of 
Governor Allen. The issue which has been raised 
between them, and which at least Mr. White insists will 
not be permitted to affect their long and intimate friend- 
ship, is one of deep interest to all. This interest will deepen 
in the degree in which they shall actually contrive to main- 
tain their personal friendship while they press their legal 
and social issue to the decision 

Mr. White, most people will feel, has conducted himself 
and his cause admirably. He has not violated the law; he 
is testing official action which he believes not to be in ac- 
cordance with the highest law of the land. Popular inter 
est and sympathy are likely to remain with him to the end. 
What is the matter with Governor Allen and his position ? 
His industrial court, whose administration is the issue be- 
tween him and his friend, Mr. White, has been hailed both 
within and without the state, as the saving of our dis- 
traught social order. Few public measures have aroused 
so great hopes among conscientious citizens. Probably all 
unprejudiced persons very much want it to succeed. But 
it has not succeeded; it is not succeeding. That is the 
patent weakness of Governor Allen’s position. This device 
was announced as the bringer of peace in the industrial 
world, and it has rather brought a sword; it has com- 


pounded industrial strife.. Under its strategy the hereto- 
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fore silent and forbearing third party to industrial war- 
fare, the innocent public, has lost its virtue of innocence 
and forbearance, and has become so vocal and boisterous 
as to shame itself by the violence of its participation in the 
contest. This sense of shame is driving the public into 
sympathy with Mr. White’s cause, especially when it is 
under the conduct of so irenic and loyal a spirit as his. 
Governor Allen has been betrayed into his indefensible 
position by an exceedingly common aberration of the offi- 
Indeed, he is first some- 


cial mind. He is an official plus. 


thing else, and then an official. He is using his official 


power to put over a pet idea. The public was very glad to 
join in petting his idea so long as it offered promise of 
succeeding in its aim, but when it developed practical weak- 
nesses the public is much more ready to discard it, or at 
least acknowledge its weaknesses, than is the governor. 
He shows a disposition to force the idea through, by the 
grace—-or disgrace—of official sanction. 

Aside from the merits of this particular governmental 
measure, Governor Allen’s position is awkward in a social 
order which assumes to administer democracy. He is 


holding too many offices. He is prophet, the seer of a new 


idea, which was heralded as a saving force for democracy. 
He is priest, the high-priest of a cult which has speedily 
sprung up around this idea, and which at least in the gov- 
ernor’s mind, has invested it with something like religious 
sanctity. Finally, he commands the power inherited from 
the king; he invokes the majesty of the law in the support 


of his idea, This is too much. No one can safely assume 


this triple role. 

he American public is exceedingly sensitive on the 
score of the law. The reckless manner in which it is being 
defied by special and selfish interests is arousing great re- 
sentment. A champion of the law is a champion indeed. 


overn \llen’s championship, in so far, entitles him to 


and the support of all | citizens. But it com- 


‘s his position 


the law which he is so doughty 
nd and execute is his own law; he conceived it, and 
his personal and official prestige forced it into its place on 
the statute books. The idea is his; he has not been over- 
modest in claiming it, and exploiting it and himself before 
\merican public. Another, holding his office, 
might execute the law with that inexorable fidelity which 
is the glory of the impartial administrator. Such fidelity 


ould set the law fortl 


in its strength and in its weak- 
confirming its strength and guiding the sovereign 
mind in eradicating its weaknesses. But Governor 
het and priest, as well as clothed with the maj- 
administrator of the law, can lay claim to no such 
\ssuming so much and such varied prerogative, 

one glory clouds and tarnishes another. He vitiates his 
prophethood and priesthood by invoking the arm of the 
law, and he violates his office as impartial administrator 
law by standing forth at the same time in the full 
robes of his other offices. His idea having failed as idea, 
He set out 
and he determinedly proposes to 


he seeks to put it over by strong-arm methods. 
to gain industrial peace, 
get peace, even if he has to fight for it along lines of his 
own pre-determination, not alone against the prejudice 
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and selfish interests of the labor unions, but against the 
clearest and most exalted expression of public opinion, a 
revealed in the attitude of its most trustworthy exponent jp 
his state, his friend and hitherto loyal supporer, William 
Allen White. 

Governor Allen is not a base-hearted despot. He is, 
conscientious public servant and a high-minded citizen 
But he is holding too many offices, seeking to discharge to 
Democracy doubt. 
less has need of all of the functions of the prophet, the 


many and too varied social functions. 


priest and the king, or their democratic successors and 
modern expressions. But to concentrate them all in on 
vitiates the virtue of each and all of them, and constitutes 
an autocracy which democracy must always resent and 


seek to frustrate. 


The 


Passing of Lord 
Northcliffe 


HE passing of Lord Northcliffe removes by far the 
yp fendion figure in British journalism, and one of the 
most tremendous personalities of our generation. His 
rise from lowly place to the height of influence and power 
was in nowise due to luck, but to grit, pluck, insight, enter- 
prise, practical sagacity and unconquerable courage. At 
the time of his death he was perhaps the most influential 
unofficial personage in the British Isles, having command 
of the strongest combination of journals in Europe, not 
only the London Times with its prestige, but the Daily 
Mail with its prodigous circulation, as well as a string of 
some forty periodicals of various kinds. The first question 
in every mind is what effect his death will have on the 
policy of the London Times, which, since the war, has 
opposed the Lloyd George administration so strongly, with 
the notable exception of its recent dealings with Ireland, 
which the Northcliffe press approved throughout. During 
the war the great editor was at the head of the British 
propaganda in enemy countries, and the German generals 
attributed the breaking down of the morale of their armies, 
in large part, to the influence of his work. In person Lord 
Northcliffe was a stockily built man, square-headed, square- 
jawed, with keen eyes, in appearance like a typical British 
business man—the embodiment of energy, sagacity, and 
persistence. A man of undoubted genius, he thought 
flashes, and was the victim of moods of dark melancholy 
which discolored his temperament; not a materialist, a 
the foes charged, but a realist who dealt with things 4 
they are, working in a world where, as he thought, ideals 


° : alict 
seldom have standing room. He was a keen journalist, 


not over scrupulous when dealing with a rival, but, having 


y 


' bc 
worked his way up through hard lot, he was kind to } 
ly, and did not, as was said o! 


men, generous to the low 
one of his contemporaries, take young men, suck theif 
brains, and throw them away, like squeezed lemons, whet 
he had finished. His attack on Lord Kitchener, the idol 
of British homage, and his demand for high explosives t0 
prevent the British army from committing suicide, was 
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St the 
ON, as 
lent in 
‘illiam 


the most daring, if not the most memorable, feat of jour- 
nalism in England during the great war. It resulted in 
the rise of Lloyd George to power, and the subsequent 
break between the two men, was as picturesque as it was 
uncompromising. After the manner of the late Henry 
add Watterson, the great English editor refused to hold office, 
“itizen, 
‘Se tor 
doutt- 
et, the 
rs and 


on the ground that he could do better service, and be more 
independent, in a private capacity—he did not wish to be 
sagved by loyalty to a party or policy. As a writer he was 
vigorous, forthright, and incisive, but with no unusual lit- 
erary quality—no poetry, at any rate—but his quick and 


pte: unusual observations of men and things made his war- 


stitutes hook and his articles of travel well worth reading. The 


nt and irst and last impression of Northcliffe was that of power, 
of intellect and of personality, sheer energy rather 
han force of character; a power more often selfish and 


lom dedicated to the highest ends. He was a Titan of 
lay, a great driving force in an age of syndicate 1 en- 

more concerned, it would seem, for quantity of 
The 


ement remains to be appraised, and no doubt it will 


uction than for quality. true nature of his 


far the , 
mes ixed verdict; and it also remains to be seen whether 
of the ne tage 

ire of influence will disintegrate, now that he has 


om “to where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 
— ife suggests many reflections, one of which, from 
ie: r Christian point of view, is, what such a man of power 
“et a have been had he been touched and transfigured by 
wi he spirit of Christ, and his tremendous executive energies 
a «| toward the organization of the kingdom of right- 

m OL 


> Daily 
ring of 


‘ss. Today the world is well nigh leaderless, lacking 

| disinterested public-mindedness, and the result is 
Ay t we drift not knowing whither we go. At last, or soon 
yo? late, men like Northcliffe—men of courage, practical 
he Me v, and executive acumen— must by a deep necessity 
ae ir power to the service of creative goodwill and 
sal mmon weal. 


During 
British 


The Spider 


renerals 

armies, 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 

1D) KETURAH we rode in a Canoe, and we came 

Great Bushes of Wild Honeysuckle. And the 


mn Lord 
square- 
British 


and ragrance thereof was the face of the waters. 


And | paddled the Canoe to where the Honeysuckle grew, 


upon 
ught 10 
ancholy and Keturah plucked the branches, so that the Canoe was 
alist, as fragrant and even more beautiful than when nothing was 
But the Blossoms were not 


‘ings 3 save me and Keturah. 


t. ideals more sweet than Keturah. And when we came unto the 


urnalist, she took the Blossoms and gathered them in her 
having arm, and the great bunch of Honeysuckle walked up to 
d to his louse and took Keturah with it. 

said of \nd she arranged a vast Bouquet upon the Table under 
ck their the Electrick Light. 
upon a Divan that was in the room, and Keturah read 
aloud unto me out of a book. 


And in the evening, I laid me down 
is, when 
the idol 
sives 0 Now a Spider had been among the Honeysuckle, and 
Keturah saw her not. And the Spider found herself un- 
expectedly in the house, away from all her past associations 
and For I believe 


de, was 


‘ Opportunities of gaining a livelihood. 
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it is the Lady Spiders who are most industrious. And as 
I lay upon the Divan and looked at Keturah, I saw that the 
Spider had climbed to the Electrick Light, and had gotten 
a line from the shade thereof to certain of the stalks of the 
Honeysuckle. And when I saw it first, it looked like an 
unpromising beginning, for I saw not how the Spider 
might there construct anything that would look like a Web. 
Neither did I see that it would do her any good, for the 
House had Screens, and there is not within it one Fly or 
Mosquito. 

Now what I saw occurred so rapidly that I could not 
keep up with it; for the Spider climbed to the shade and 
dropped to the flowers, leaving a Silken Cord behind it, 
and then started again and did it some more. And then, 
without stopping to Measure she began at the Outside and 
ran around the edge, and spun a Filament there. And 
then she went around again, and there was another. 

And Keturah paused in her reading, and behold there 
was a Spider at her shoulder. And she said, I did not 
know that I carried in a Spider. 

And I said, Let not the Spider frighten Miss Muffet 
away; neither do thou anything unto it. But come hither 
and behold how wondrous is the weaving of its Web. 

And we beheld, both of us, and it was more rapid and 
more wonderful than we could have imagined. 

And the Web was finished, 


the center of it. 


and the Spider sat down in 


And I said, Thou hast set up Business in an Unpromis- 
ing Location. 

But even as I spake, there came a Gnat, and was caught 
in the Web, and the Spider hastened and fastened him in. 
And then came a tiny Moth, and he also was caught. For 
whatever got through the screens and had wings flew to- 
ward the light, and few of them escaped. 

And the Spider did good Business all the evening, and 
before we turned out the light, the Web was all Puckered 
and Knotted with the things that the Spider had caught. 

Now this I say unto the sons and daughters of men who 
must live in Unpromising Locations, and do Business in 
Unattractive Places, and to those whose Life Plans are 
Dislocated by Accident or Providence, Consider the Spider. 
Weave thou thy Web, 
and do thy work, and behold, it may be that the place 
where Providence or Circumstance hath placed thee shall 
be even like the Spider, whose misfortunes brought unto 


Adapt thyself to Circumstances. 


her the biggest and best’ meal that she had ever eaten 





To Our Subscribers 


Experience proves that it is highly unsatisfactory 
to handle two changes of address, one immediate 
and the other deferred, in one order. Our subscribers 
mm vacation will therefore please take note that, in 
their own interest, we will await a specific order to 
change their Christian Century from the vacation 
address to the permanent address. 

Two good rules to remember: 


(1) One change at a time. 
(2) Give present as well as new address. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS. 
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A Road Song 


] T’S—Oh, for the hills, where the wind’s some one 


With a vagabond foot that follows! 
And a cheer-up hand that he claps upon 
Your arm with the hearty words, “Come on! 
We'll soon be out of the hollows, 
My heart! 
We'll soon be out of the hollows!” 


It's—Oh, for the songs, where the hope’s some one 


With a renegade foot that doubles! 
And a jolly lilt that he flings to the sun 
As he turns with the friendly laugh, “Come on! 
We'll soon be out of the troubles, 
My heart! 
We'll soon be out of the troubles.” 


Mapison CAWEIN. 


The Bond 


| was born a Protestant 
And all my years have clung 
To the lifted, living Cross 
Where the Lord Christ hung. 


Now the goodly Catholics nearby 
Have had the grace to raise 
A steeple with a golden cross; 


Take, lord, my praise! 


For, ©, it is a noble thing 
To see my symbol high 
Upon a brother’s house of prayer, 


Against the changing sky. 


FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE. 


Thomas 


BELIEVE in God,-the Father; 
Yet I doubt his being. 
My soul assents, but senses urge: 
“Belief must follow seeing.” 
Where matter ceases, vision ends— 


Reason hesitates, the spirit comprehends. 


] heheve in Christ, the Savior; 

Yet | doubt his birth. 

I] feel his power, but science says: 

“All flesh is born of earth.” 

Shall nature step aside for God, forsooth? 


Reason shakes its head—the spirit grasps the truth. 


I. D. SCHON BERGER. 


As Man to Man 


| DON’T see how you stand it, God, 
Looking right down into men’s hearts 
All the time, 

And seeing them always wanting things 


They can’t get. 


Not things—that’s not what I mean— 
But what a man—or a woman— 
Wants in his heart: 


A chance to do his bit in his own way, 


A little time to look up at the sky 


And watch the high clouds sailing by— 
You know! 

And somebody to love, maybe a child, 
And a God he feels dead sure about. 


Maybe you don’t know what it’s like 
To want and want and want, 

Up in heaven with all the angels there, 
And folks that are saved. 

Maybe it isn’t lonely there, 
Unless—perhaps— 

I wonder— 

God! Do you happen to want—us? 
Well, if you do, 

It somehow makes our wanting 

Not so hard to stand; 

And if you do, 

Then we’re glad 


lor most of all we want you. 


JeAN GricsBy PaxTOoN. 


Life’s Hour Glass 


| CLOSE my hand upon life— 
The fickle moments escape 

Like handfuls of slippery sand 
From the fingers of children at play. 
The tighter I clutch, like sand, 


The faster the minutes flow. 

I dare not loosen my hold 

To see how many be left 

For fear I should lose them all. 
And yet, if I stumble not, 

Or if Fate unkind forbear 

To palsy my grip betimes, 

I know I’ve enough and to spare 
To weary me quite of the game. 
So I lay me down to sleep; 

Why care how the hour glass runs? 
God will keep count of the sands. 


E. D. SCHON BERGER. 
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Finishing Schools 


By Halford 


HE little girl across the street went away last fall 
to a finishing school. 
was “finished.” 


The trip was a success. She 
The preceptress and all the other 
“esses” accomplished the task with all the neatness and 
dispatch promised in the catalog. Of the efficiency of the 
curriculum there can be no doubt. The finished product 
has reminded us that the tender grace of a day that ts 
And Il, 
feel almost as though a funeral had passed down our block, 
for the light of the whole block dies when one of its little 
virls disappears in the clutches of a finishing school. 

Oh yes, Mildred is still with us. 


dead will never come back again. for one, 


Not all the finishing 
touches have been entirely completed. Little girls are 
endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights and 
not even the most expensive finishing school in the country 
She is. still 
sophisticated ways much more so than before. 


can quite alienate them. pretty. In some 
She has 
3ut the 


irank, rollicking playmate-at-large of the whole neighbor- 


what is described in the catalog as “carriage.” 


hood, with her honest, inquisitive eyes, with her unconsci- 
ous and yet fierce democracy and her sublime (I had al- 
most written divine) independence of judgment, is gone. 
In her place there is a finished product, with imagination, 
emotions and most other faculties so stiff that they walk 
with a limp. 

\ schoolboy showing a picture of King Charles I on his 
ay to the scaffold, told the astonished onlookers that it 
was a picture of King Charles on his way to be block- 
headed. That sometimes happens at school. And it is a 
question whether it is not a worse tragedy in one’s life to 
If | to draw a 
icture of the type of finishing school to which Mildred 
nt, it would be the open mouth of a dark cave with a 


be block-headed than be-headed. were 


string of little girls in pig-tails going into it on their 
way to be block-headed. 


LIKE JAPANESE GARDEN 


Whoever gave this particular type of institution the 
name of finishing school had a flash of genius. There is 
a kind of expensive school that is like a garden in which 
the little dwarf Japanese trees are raised, or rather where 
Mey are stunted. Every variety of retarding process 
known is ingeniously applied. The native efflorescence of 
the plant is deadened until the “finished” tree, a few 
eet in height, while graceful and beautiful after a hot- 
house fashion, is nothing more than a caricature of a tree. 

These schools do not supply the discipline or the training 

hich would fit a woman for the modern world of self- 


respe 


ting freedom and enlarged opportunity. 
t fit | 


They do 
er to move in self-reliant and effective service in 
‘Ne world today. They rather fit her to take her part in 
of the Elsie Dinsmore books, or one of the novels 
so popular a generation ago. They 
teach a little French, enough to enable one to order a 


7 


‘the Dutchess” 


‘ae d’hote dinner, but not enough to struggle with the 
mysteries of an a la carte menu. 


They teach some music, 


E. Luccock 


enough to enable the student to change the phonograph 
records gracefully. And they teach deportment. Heavens! 
What a The “the 
proprieties” acts on the human soul like a chilling breeze 


word. self-conscious attention to 
on a peach orchard just bursting into blossom and nips all 
the the bud. The ill-fated graduates of a 


fashionable finishing school might well take as their class 


blooms in 


For 
their natural human sympathies and the possibilities of 


motto, “We have met the enemy and we are theirs.” 


their expanding spirits have been smothered by that deadly 
enemy of the human race—superficial convention. 

They have become self-centered and self-satisfied. Their 
vision is astigmatized until Paul Poiret is a greater man 
than Abraham Lincoln, and bridge-whist is a more vital 
issue than child labor. Oh, events will happen after they 
are “finished.” Events such as marriage, births and deaths, 
but the history of a growing soul is pretty largely closed. 
The candle has been snuffed out. 


MARRIAGE DEADLY FOR MANY 


But there are many other kinds of finishing schools. 
Marriage has proved a deadly finishing school for the larger 
powers of human spirit to many millions of women. This 
is not necessarily a fault of the institution of marriage 
itself. 


inertia which develops often after marriage. 


victim of the 
When 
bride steps within her own four walls, the shades of the 


It is the woman who is the usual 
the 
prison house descend upon her. Indeed, we might often 
as well read the burial service instead of the wedding 
ritual, for many of the finest possibilities of the mind are 
laid away. The interests of a woman’s life shrink until 
they are bounded by the diminutive circle of her neighbors 
These are harsh words. 
talk to the 
Get him to tell you of the vast 


and her house and her family. 
Perchance you do not believe them. Then 
next minister you meet. 
number of matrimonial craft which have disappeared be- 
yond the vanishing point as far as any vital, human service 
is concerned after marriage. 

Here is a bright young girl interested in many kinds of 
work, both religious and philanthropic. Often she makes 
the capital blunder of dropping all after marrige and re- 
tires from the busy world’s human need as if she were 
either a nun who had entered a convent, or a fat little hedge 
hog which had wiggled itself into its dug-out for the 
winter. The person who thus takes the line of least re- 
sistance and in the self-satisfied happiness of the early 
ways and years of married life, withdraws from the wider 
circle of service and fellowship, will pay a heavy price 
for it in the dullness and emptiness of later years. 

Many other things act as finishing schools in much the 
same manner. A little bit of success early in the game 
may be a finishing school, for anyone so unlucky as to en- 
counter it. A man’s real possibilities of growth and de- 
velopment may be entirely spoiled by the easy mastery of 
the first lessons of a profession or art. Whenever a per- 


son says, ever so slyly and softly to himself, “I have 
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learned the trick,” his feet stand in slippery places. We 
often use the phrase regarding a certain person, “He has 
That phrase in itself is an epitaph, for the man 


” 


arrived 
who has “arrived” is usually so conscious of the feat that 
he stops to admire himself, and at that hour his faculties 
congeal. 


ALWAYS THE BUTLER’S PART 


There was an actor in the old days who played the part 
of a butler so perfectly that every critic singled out his 
performance for favorable mention. The praise so went to 
his head that he played the butler’s part all his life. When 
a singer has listened to enough people telling him that he 
is a wonder, he is in imminent danger of coming to believe 
it and when that happens there is only one step more, name- 
ly, the exit. More preachers have been ruined by thought- 
less old ladies in their congregations, who play the part of 
the very devil, tempting the poor fellow to the dizzy 
heights of self-conceit, than by all other causes put to- 
gether. Unconsciously, unless he is a man either of iron 
will or genuine Christian humility, he surveys his weekly 
sermonic effort with the air of a Nebuchadnezzar who says 
“Is not this great Babylon which I have built?” The 
inevitable sequel always happens. Like the great Nebuch- 
adnezzar he is soon turned out to pasture! 

Pity the poor man who has one good sermon. It will be 
the death of him as a preacher, unless a providential fire 
comes along and burns it up, or some other interposition 
of Providence snatches him from the jaws of death. 

lany a man owes his power as a preacher to the fact that 


he was condemned to preach for years to audiences which 


in true scriptural fashion, were steadfast and immovable. 


ving to move them was like trying to lift the Rocky 
Mountains. The poor man strained on in the labors of 
Hercules for years, until, by the grace of God, he acquired 
the power of speaking words so straight and plain and 
warm that they would melt the very rocks. It must be 
laid up to the eternal credit of many a solid-headed congre- 
gation that it has helped to make real preachers by 
strengthening in them that humility of spirit which is the 
only path to power. 

Ingrowing professionalism is an ideal finishing school. 
The narrow interests, stereotyped manner, the class con- 
sciousness, the machine-like mental reactions—all combine 
to stifle the native individual flavor of personality. It is a 
common biological process for a man’s position to harden 
on him like a shell. When this goes on unhindered for 
several years, the man is as much cased in from the outer 
world as a hermit crab. The physician, the business ex- 
ecutive, the teacher and the preacher all stand in the way 
of temptation. 


THE PREACHERS MEETING 


We are very familiar with the name “hard-shelled 
Baptists.” But the Baptists have no monopoly on hard 
shells. The family of crustaceans is very democratic. 
There are “hard-shelled” Episcopalians and “hard-shelled” 
Methodists and Presbyterians,—clergymen whom their pro- 
fessions has solidified. The Monday morning preachers’ 


meeting has proved a finishing school for many a minister. 
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It is a serious question whether the preachers’ meeting 
ought not to be listed in the Methodist Discipline in the 
paragraph on “Forbidden Amusements.” The dangerous 
part of the curriculum is not in the meeting itself which 
occasionally provides addresses of a stimulating order, 
The danger spot is the bookstore where the brethren 
gather for the weekly orgy of ecclesiastical gossip. Let 
us be fair. There is a fellowship value to these gatherings 
which is large. The Monday morning meeting is the pious 
equipment for the “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here” of other 
circles and as such ought to be encouraged. The finishing 
school comes in the professional consciousness which is 
promoted by the petty whirl-pool and eddys of a back- 
water far removed from the main streams of life. A 
cramping professionalism closes in on one when the small 
game of ecclesiastical politics looms larger and larger. 

To many preachers the question of St. Paul in Galatians 
is very applicable “You were running well, what did hinder 
you?” What slows down so many ministers at middle 
age? When a runner slackens in the second lap of the race 
the trouble is usually simple—he gets out of breath. The 
preacher has the same trouble—scanty inspiration. His 
attention gets deflected to the minor details and accidents 
of his work. Large enthusiasms are swallowed up by 
petty annoyances. 

An item in the newspapers a few days ago recorded the 
fact that a Boston built clipper ship of the sixties named 
“The Glory of the Seas” (what a hilarious name for a 
trim little clipper!) was condemned to the junk heap. 
“The Glory of the Seas” was one of the first square-rigged 
vessels afloat in her day and it was a sad sight to see her 
towed away to the junk heap. But that event pictured 
the anti-climax that often happens in life when a man 
whose passion and freshness might well be termed “the 
glory of the seas” pulls into some inglorious drydock of a 
lack-lustre routine. 


WRANGLING FOR PRECEDENCE 
A recent comic film showed the village fire department 
They fell to wrangling 
over the precedence and rank of the various members— 


called out to extinguish a fire. 


which one should have the rank of attaching the hose and 
The dispute lasted until 
It was uproariously 
funny on the screen, but not so funny in real Jife where 
the men whose ostensible business it is to serve civilization 


which would hold the nozzle. 
the house completely burned down. 


allow their energies to be absorbed in the details of 
wrangling for precedence. 

One of the most fatal features of the professional man- 
ner is the subtlety of the process by which a man’s ad- 
vancement becomes the chief, or at least one of the major 
ends of life. The result is either that a gently complaining 
disposition sets in, or a complacency which is not easily 
stirred. It is this professionalism which is largely respon- 
sible for the ungenerous jealousy so often noticed among 
ministers. Or this finishing school results in a mechanical 
routine. The prophet no longer gives to me battle cries 
and banners. Instead he administers opiates and anodynes. 

There is in the Methodist phraseology a spiritual phrase 
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which ought not to be lost and that is a “traveling minis- 
try.” If there is any profession which ought to be a trav- 
eling one, it is the ministry. It must travel to keep step 
with the onward pilgrimage of the human race. The old 
physical itinerating may become largely a memory, but 
when the minister ceases to travel with intellectual agility, 
he surrenders his largest usefulness. A colored minister 
in the south greatly impressed his hearers once with a 
sermon, in which he used again and again the phrase statu 
quo. After the sermon was over one of the elders took him 
aside and said, “Parson, you kept saying lots of times that 
we were in a statu quo. What does that mean?” “Well, 
| will tell you,” the preacher answered, “it is Latin and it 
means in English, ‘we are in the devil of a fix.’” He trans- 
It is a terrible fix to be in statu quo where 
everything is settled. Many a man imagines that he has 
settled the great questions which used to perplex him, 
when, as a matter of fact, he has only forgotten them. 
Ruskin says: “Whenever the search after truth begins, 
there life begins. Whenever that search ceases, there life 
A tragedy has happened in any man’s life when 
he loses that eager interest in intellectual life which Mr. 
hesterton has characterized as “uproarious thinking.” 


lated well. 


eases. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ZION ° 
Consider some of the most common courses at this fin- 
shing school for prophets. They may be briefly pointed 
it and a red lantern hung on them. A frequent and ef- 
This is what is 
vn in pious phraseology as the “language of Zion.” 


ive one is Ecclesiastical English. 
Unless a minister watches his speech with eternal vigilance, 
t becomes interlarded with pious phrases never used else- 
here, and which stamp him as belonging to a class apart 

n the common variety of the human race. Turn to any 
t superintendent’s report delivered at the annual con- 
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ference to find an anthology of these threadbare ecclesias- 
tical phrases. No orthodox district superintendent would 
think of closing a report without mentioning “A going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees,” or referring to a “gracious 
revival” and adding as an afterthought that “the end is 
not yet.” 


Tone Production is another course at the finishing school 
by which a human voice becomes an instrument for emit- 
ting sounds like that of a train caller at the union station. 
A minister ought to perform the highly useful function of 
But 
it is not strictly necessary to reproduce the tones of the 
fog horn itself. 


a fog horn, warning people of impending dangers. 


The worst trouble with what is known as 
a pulpit tone is that the afflicted is rarely conscious of it. 
We once listened to a professor in a theological seminary 
The 


warning itself was vocalized in what seemed to us as the 


warning the students against using a “pulpit tone.” 


most sepulchral noises which ever burst forth from a 
human chest. 


A man has reached a sorry pass when he cannot speak 
in public without a trace of the “let-us-all-rise-and-sing- 
that-grand-old-hymn” manner of 


speech. Happily the 


ponderous pulpit orator is being gathered to the historical 


museum. We do not hear that painful phrase 


effort” as often as we used to. 


‘pulpit 
The preachers whom the 
country listens to with the greatest eagerness and profit 
are men who have mastered the art of simple speech with- 
out the slightest trace of conscious effort or impressiveness, 
like Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Brown, Charles E. Jefferson, Henry Sloan Coffin and a 


men Charles Reynolds 


host of others. With such leaders a new preaching tradi- 
tion is growing. 
There is only one really effective precaution against suf- 


focation—keep out in the open air. 


Washington and the French Bolshevists 


By Lucia Ames Mead 


ENATOR Borah is to be thanked for teaching Ameri- 


cans a forgotten episode in American history which 
has very pertinent bearing on the policies laid down 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes as to Soviet 
ussia. For nearly four years since the armistice, all 
luction and reconstruction have been hampered or 
ted by the folly of statesmen intent on political rather 
n economic readjustment. A far truer instinct than 
that shown by the diplomats at Paris was that of those 
men delegates from fifteen different countries who came 
tom the Women’s International League for Peace to Zu- 
neh just as the Versailles treaty was published. Knowing 
‘wat even then there could be alterations, they sent a ring- 
Ng appeal to lay first emphasis on the world’s need for 
bread. 
_ A great experiment has been tried in Russia, or rather 
alf tried, for its effects have been greatly altered by ex- 


The 


experiment and tried to crush the experimenters. 


condemned the 
Month 
after month for nearly five years we have been told of the 


traneous circumstances. world has 


imminent fall of the bolshevik regime. The nations have 
spent nearly a billion dollars in fruitless attempts to sus- 
tain various counter revolutions. Left alone, one of the 
greatest economic experiments ever tried might have had 
a fair chance to show how it was the product of doc- 
trinaires and ignored fundamental instincts of human na- 
ture. The Russian people would have struggled through 
to some conclusion and taught themselves a lesson which 
foreign guns could never teach. If the injunction of Presi- 
dent Wilson after the advent of Lenin had been followed: 
“Afford Russia a clear and precise opportunity for inde- 
pendent settlement of her autonomous and political devel- 
opment.” 


Today, with all the world but France and the United 
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States ready to resume relations with a de facto govern- 
ment in Russia, it behooves Americans to study the exact 
parallelism between the Russian revolution and the French 
revolution. The latter undermined monarchy and shook 
the Bastilles of privilege throughout the world just as our 
In 1800, Pitt in Parliament de- 


clared that the French republic had “issued a universal 


own republic was born. 


declaration of war against all the thrones of Europe. They 
had passed the decree of 1792 proclaiming the promise of 
French succor to all nations who should manifest a wish 
to become free, they had sealed their principles by the 
deposition of their sovereign, they had applied them to 
England by encouraging the addresses of those seditious 
and traitorous societies who from the beginning favored 


their views.” 
PARALLELISM IN REVOLUTIONS 


\ll stand-patters in Europe stood appalled before the 
audacious and destructive doctrines which undermined the 
foundations of their privilege. Pitt demanded just what 
the allies have been demanding of the bolshevists—‘‘the 
giving in some public and unequivocal manner of a pledge 
f their intention no longer to foment trouble or to excite 
<listurbances against the governments.” Just as the Soviet 
government has, up to date, amazed and refuted the proph- 
ets of its downfall, so the success of the French revolution 
for a decade confounded men like Pitt. 

Fox did not justify the revolutionists, but with a keen 
sense of consistency declared: “I therefore contend, that 
as we never scrupled to treat with the princes of the house 
of Bourbon on account of their rapacity, their thirst for 
conquest, their violation of treaties, their perfidy, and their 
restless spirit, so we ought not to refuse to treat with their 
republican imitators No man can regret more than 
| do the enormities that France has committed; but how 
do they bear on the question as it now stands? Are we 
forever to deprive ourselves of the benefits of peace because 
France has perpetrated acts of injustice’ I think the peo- 
ple of France as well as every other people ought to have 
the government which they like best themselves, and the 
form of that government or the persons who hold it in 
their hands, should never be an obstacle with me to treat 


with the nation for peace or to live with them in amity.” 


WASHINGTON RECOGNIZED FRANCE 


For a generation, republican France bolstered up Tsar- 
istic Russia, with its cruel oppression of 170,000,000 ab- 
ject subjects. Its money-lenders poured in gold to buttress 
the imperial military power of the most autocratic govern- 
ment in the world which, as we are now discovering, was 
largely responsible as well as Austria and Germany for 
precipitation of the world war. The United States recog- 
nized and was on friendly terms with this autocratic gov- 
ernment, but now, with the attitude of Pitt instead of Fox, 
it repudiates the de facto government that has replaced it. 
Washington abhorred the excesses and cruelties of the 
Dantons and Robespierres, as much as Secretary Hughes 
and Poincare condemn those of Lenin and Trotzky, but 


his attitude was wholly different. In 1793, seven years be- 
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fore Fox’s reply to Pitt, he asked Hamilton whether , 
minister from the republic of France “shall be received ang 
if so, whether it be absolutely or with qualifications.” Thijs 
was shortly after a committee of public safety had assume 
dictatorial powers and of which Danton was the control. 
ing influence. All life and property in France were in the 
control of nine men. Previous to this, the monarchy had 
been overthrown, the king executed, prisoners in jails had 
been massacred, and “Paris ran red with blood.” Since 
his cabinet unanimously decided to receive the ministe 
from the French republic, Washington received Genet a 
minister and through the following bloody years continued 
to recognize the French republic. 

Hamilton’s abhorrence of the French revolution was 
precisely Secretary Hughes’s feeling regarding the Russian 
regime. He said: “A league has at length been cemented 
between the apostles of irreligion and anarchy.” He pic. 
tured the “rapid succession of dreadful revolutions whid 
have laid waste property, made havoc among the art 
overthrown cities, desolated provinces”; yet he and Jeffer- 
son agreed with Washington as to recognition. The result 
was the cessation of French propaganda in this country 
Later, England was compelled to follow Washington’s ex- 
ample. Ten years of warfare might have been prevented 
had Pitt had the wisdom to recognize the French republic 
when Washington proclaimed the policy of wisdom. Ina 
letter written later, Washington says: “My conduct is 
public and private life, as it relates to the important strug- 
gle in which France is engaged has been uniform from th 
commencement and may be summed up in a few words 
that I have always wished well to the French revolution 
that I have always given it as my decided opinion that 1 
nation has a right to intermeddle in the internal concer 
of another; that every one had a right to form and adop 
whatever government they liked best to live under them 
selves.” 


FRENCH REPUDIATED CLAIMS 

The claim of the irreconcileables in France today tha 
Soviet Russia must repay the old loans made by French 
men to maintain the Tsar’s imperial regime should be cot- 
trasted with the action of their forefathers in their ow 
revolution. These repudiated the financial claims matt 
against the rotten government that they had overthrow: 
and paid, if I remember right, but thirty per cent of the 
total, the interest not beginning until 1800. 

Today, it is axiomatic to say that the fate of Europ 
and America’s own prosperity depend on confidence, lea 
ing to credit loans and stimulation of European producti 
Two nations stand chiefly in the way, France and th 
United States. The doctrinaires of Russia, France a 
our own country, each in their own way, have ignored ti 
lessons of history, of mass psychology, and economic nect* 
sity. Washington’s advice has been much in evidence 
misquotation regarding “entangling alliances.” It is 10" 
desirable that those long-forgotten words of his touchitg 
the recognition of the French republic should be ree 
rected and made influential in our policies as regards ™ 
recognition of Russia. 
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By W. 


“Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?” .Acts 


vii, 26. 


N the early part of the war a young English officer who 
was killed on the following day wrote his last letter to 
his father: ‘Having been about all night digging, I 
was shifted to make room for some other company. I ad- 
vanced to a cemetery to defend it and stayed there most of 
the day. It is a beastly thing to have to do, digging 
trenches among graves and pulling down crosses and orna- 
mental wreaths to make room. One feels that something 
is wrong when a man lies down behind a child’s grave to 
shoot at a bearded German who has probably got a family 
anxiously awaiting his return home. It was a miserable 
day, wet, and spent in a cemetery under those conditions. 
[here was a large crucifix at one end. The sight of the 
bullets chipping Christ’s image about, and the knowledge 
of what he has done for us and the Germans, and what 
we are doing to his consecrated ground and each other, 
make one feel sick of the whole war, or sicker than be- 
fore.” 

The men at the front “felt that something was wrong,” 
and sometimes said so in plain soldierly words, like this 
We all learned 
in our childhood Southey’s poem about the Battle of Blen- 
heim, with the child’s unanswered and unanswerable ques- 
tion, “And what good came of it at last? said little Wil- 
helmina.” “The wrath of men worketh not the righteous- 


ness of God.” 


poor boy. I think most of us feel it now. 


We knew it, of course, and | never met 
any one who wished for war with Germany or any other 
country; but we were told. perhaps rightly—it is not for 
me to say—that the country must fight, that there was no 
elp for it. The people of all the other belligerent coun- 
tries were told the same, and so millions of men who a 
week before were absorbed in their peaceful work and 
play in their quiet homes, with their families round them, 
were hurled against each other for four years of scientific 
butchery. We need not now apportion the guilt. It is as 
uropeans, as Christians, as civilized nations, that we are 
all called to penitence, a penitence in which we may find 
the path to reconciliation. 

The young officer’s words recall that unforgettable para- 
ph in Sartor Resartus: “There dwell and toil in the 
British village of Dumdrudge some five hundred souls. 
From these, by certain “natural enemies” of the French, 
there are selected during the French war, say, thirty able- 
hodied men. Dumdrudge at her own expense has suckled 
and nursed them; she has, not without difficulty or sor- 


row, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them to 
crafts, so that one can weave and another build, another 
hammer. Nevertheless, among much weeping and swear- 
ing, they are selected, all dressed in red; and shipped away 
at the public charges, say to the south of Spain, and kept 


ere till they are wanted. And now to that same spot in 


*A sermon preached in St. Paul's cathedral, London, at the 
International Peace Congress, July 26th, 1922. 


“And What Good Came of It?” 


R. Inge 





the south of Spain are thirty similar French artisans from 
a French Dumdrudge in like manner winding; till at 
length the two parties come into actual juxtaposition, and 
thirty stand fighting thirty, each with a gun in his hand. 
Straightway the word ‘Fire!’ is given, and they blow the 
souls out of one another, and in place of sixty brisk, useful 
craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses, which it 
must bury and shed tears for. Had these men any quar- 
rel? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest. They lived 
far enough apart, were the entirest strangers; nay, in so 
wide a universe, there was even unconsciously, by com- 
merce, some mutual helpfulness between them.” 


ABSTRACT CRIMINALS 


The war, while it lasted, seemed to us to have been 
caused by the deliberate wickedness of an abstract demon 
called Germany. The Germans were more or less hon- 
estly persuaded that similar abstractions called Russia, 
France, and England, were the criminals. Now it seems 
to most of us that we were al] stark mad together. The 
chief obstacle to penitence is indeed the suspicion that none 
of the parties concerned was responsible for their actions. 
The utter futility and folly of modern war had often been 
demonstrated. Wars are waged, I suppose, for territory 
As for the first, nothing 
As for 


indemnities, | have it on good authority that Bismarck de- 


or for plunder or for trade. 


weakens a country more than unwilling subjects. 


clared that if-he made another successful war, one of the 
terms of peace would be that Germany should pay a large 
indemnity to the losers. As for trade, if our most ener- 
getic competitor and our best customer happened to own 
the same head, it is not good business to cut that head off 
And let any one estimate the value to us of the tropics and 
all the blacks who inhabit them, and compare the totals 
with what the war has cost us. A sane man does not pay 
ten thousand pounds a year in fire insurance for a hay- 
stack. 

| cannot admit that to demonstrate the economic lunacy 
of war is to appeal to “low motives.” That is sheer cant. 
National bankruptcy means widespread unemployment, 
starving children with pinched faces‘and legs like broom- 
sticks : it means civil war and revolution; it means the re- 
lapse of civilization into barbarism, since it is the most 
highly educated classes—as we see everywhere in Europe 
Well, 
perhaps the business community will not again make the 


—who are first ruined. That is what war means. 
mistake of thinking that war can ever be good business. 
Even the press, I am told, has found that it is very bad 
business from its point of view. 

ut the liability to attacks of war fever is so great, and 
the irrationality of human beings so intractable, that we 
cannot rely only on appeals to common-sense. The moral 
appeal must come first, if for no other reason, because the 
war spirit makes a successful appeal to the idealist as well 
as to the self-regarding. As has been said, it was the 
moral effect of an obscure monk’s self-sacrifice which 
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brought the bloody games of the Coliseum to an end. And 
the emancipation of the slave was won not by proving that 
free labor would produce more sugar and more cotton than 
the cowhide lash, but by persuading public opinion that 
slavery as an institution involved horrors which were an 
outrage on humanity and an insult to God. 

The moral appeal just now must mainly take the form of 
penitence and the spirit of reconciliation. Europe has deep 
cause for penitence. Do we realize these two things: first, 
that the relations of civilized mankind had become so close 
that this war was at least as much a civil war as the chronic 
wars between the various cantons of ancient Greece; and, 
secondly, that after a century of growing humanity, a cen- 
tury which prided itself on having banished cruelty from 
the statute-book, and which even concerned itself in safe- 
guarding the rights of the lower animals to decent treat- 
ment, the nations of Europe were no sooner locked in the 
death grapple than horrors and atrocities were committed 
which ten or a hundred or even two thousand years ago 
would have been thought incredible except in savage war- 
fare? 

GREEK RULES OF WAR 

If this seems to you too strong, let me quote to you a 
few sentences from the Republic of Plato, in which Socra- 
tes lays down what seem to him to be reasonable and prac- 
ticable rules for the conduct of war between Greek states. 
| have just said that the civilized world is quite as much 
bound together by common traditions and habits and con- 
victions as were the Greek states, so that the comparison 
isa fair one. “Do you think it right,” asks Socrates, “that 
Greeks should enslave Greeks, considering the danger that 
all Greece is in of barbarian conquest? Clearly no Greek 
should make a slave of another Greek. Then we must 
abstain from spoiling the dead or hindering their burial. 
Neither shall we offer up trophies in the temples of the 
gods, fearing that the offering of trophies taken from kins- 
men may be a pollution. Again we shall not devastate the 
land of Greek enemies, nor burn their houses; it is only 
lawful to reap standing corn and take it for ourselves, 
without injuring the next harvest.” This is pagan war 
morality, 2300 years ago. Think of this, you who have 
seen northeastern France! And now it is widely assumed 
that if there is another war, each side will try to extermi- 
nate the non-combatants of the other by poison! I cannot 
altogether account for this outbreak of diabolism; but 
while such things are done and justified, the less we talk 
about progress the better. 

In part, no doubt, these horrors are the result of the 
elaborately engineered propaganda of hatred which all the 
belligerents employed, knowing that the average man needs 
some incitement to kill his fellow man. This is one of the 
most devilish parts of the whole business. The soldiers 
were told untrue stories of the outrages committed by the 
other side. Furious hatred and indignation were artifi- 
cially stimulated. Even religion was freely dragged in. 
One side appealed to their “good old ally, God”; the other 
represented the war as “a struggle between Corsica and 
Calvary.” Alas, the spirit of the Corsican was not hover- 
ing over one army only. So the minds of the belligerents 
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were systematically poisoned by their own governments, 
and the deadly spirit of hatred thus generated has been 
slow to subside. 

And then we think of the peace. The victors had to con- 
sider whether they wished to make an end of war, knowing, 
as we all know, that another war in our time would destroy 
our civilization utterly; or whether they wished to make a 
vindictive peace, which the losers would think themselves 
justified in tearing up at the first opportunity. If we wished 
the former, we ought to have offered the Germans terms 
which they themselves would have thought unexpectedly 
generous, and then to have said to them, “Now we have 
given you not excuse for plotting revenge; join us in estab- 
lishing a league of nations and universal disarmament, and 
let us all help each other to ‘gather up the fragments that 
remain.’ We say that the Germans showed no sign of re- 
pentance. Did we make it easy for them to repent? The 
human heart is like water; it freezes at a certain tempera- 
ture, and melts under the influence of warmth. The Chris- 
tian method is to overcome evil with good. It does not 
always succeed; but the opposite method, of driving out 
devils by Beelzebub, invariably fails. 

So far as I can gather from those who have lately trav- 
eled in Germany, the Germans are rather less bitter and 
fierce than we should be if we had met with the same treat- 
ment. But I should not like to build upon this. 
no wish to talk politics. 


I have 
I merely point out the obvious 
fact that if one of a pair of gamblers has won and exacted 
full payment uf a heavy stake, and then says, “Now we 
will play for love for the rest of the evening,” his proposal 
is not likely to find favor with the loser. It is an appalling 
state of things; and what should our feelings be when we 
turn to our Bibles, to the visions of the prophets and the 
promise of the incarnation. ‘“O that thou hadst hearkened 
to my law! then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea.” The crowning 
title of the coming deliverer in Isaiah’s prophecy was the 
Prince of Peace. “Of the increase of his government, 
and peace, there shall be no end.” “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” The happy vision seemed to be near its fulfillment 
in the angels’ song: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill towards men.” Alas! another pas- 
sage in the gospels comes to our minds: “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, in this thy day, the things that belong 
to thy peace; but now they are hid from thine eves.” 
THE GATE OF REPENTANCE 

But, if it please God, it is not yet too late. The gate of 
repentance is not yet shut. We have all sinned and suf- 
fered together ; we may all repent together. We may help 
to bear one another’s burdens; not only by relieving the 
necessities of those who are suffering most grievously, but 
by bearing one another’s moral burdens. But here a cau- 
tion is needed. We English are a sentimental people; and 
some of us, in our reaction from the hatred fostered dur- 
ing the war, and our shame at having given way to the 
absurd idea that everyone who has the misfortune to »¢ 
born between the Rhine and the Vistula has a double dose 
of original sin, have rushed to the opposite extreme, and 
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speak as if the Germans were amiable and injured inno- 
cents. That will not do at all. They have at least as much 
1o repent of as we have; indeed, I still think they have 
more; but we must help them to show their best selves by 
showing them our best selves. Justice, common-sense, and 
good will are the qualities which are needed, not sentimen- 
tality. 

The spirit of civilization would say to us all, “Sirs, ye 
are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?” We are 
If one member suffers, all the 
We have discovered this to our 


brethren, we Europeans. 
members suffer with it. 
great cost in the economic sphere; we must learn it also 


Boycotting 


HE moral reaction of the best conscience of the nation 
T . the efforts of the Pittsburgh Employers’ associa- 
tion to boycott the local Y. W. C. A. seems to have had 

tle effect on the headquarters’ office of the Ohio Manufactur- 
eres’ association, as may be seen from the verbatim copy of a 
sent out by the secretary under date of April 21, 1922. 
Jennings is, we believe, the same gentleman who sent 
Ilse and misleading statements regarding the personnel of 
Interchurch committee appointced to investigate steel. He 
mpelled to eat his words at that time but seems to still be 


ret 
secretary 


ssed of the same inspiration. 

Money is power,” said Judge Gary recently, a statement quite 
given special sig- 
however, seems to be that men who possess it can use 


less it is special significance. Its 


ruthlessly. Justice, right, humanity, and law itself can 
thrust under foot by its use, but a much more insidious use, 
defensible in worldly logic, is to put the life and use- 

{ religious, educational and welfare organizations under 
here reproduced, like many of the publications 

from the state office of the Ohio Manufacturers’ asso- 
takes in a rather broad sweep. It betrays such disregard 
r truth or the proprieties that one wonders why there 
rebuke from many of the large minded men who are 
sociation. If there was not something in the temper of 
nization that finds satisfaction in such reactionary utter- 
We chal- 
sensible man to call them less incendiary or farther 
radicalism of Wm. Z. 


Here is a verbatim re- 


would not be so revealed to the public. 


constructive truth than the 


end of the line. 


m of the bulletin: 


the other 


ARE YOU CONTRIBUTING TO THESE ORGANIZATIONS?” 


March 20th a meeting of the so-called ‘Ohio Council 
Women and Children in Industry’ was held in the office of 
Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency. In addition to the 

| of the ‘delegates’ to the meeting represented the fol- 

£ organizations: 

hio Institute for Public Efficiency 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
National Consumers’ Leagues 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati 
rhe Ohio State University 
The Urban League of Columbus 
hio Council for Family Social Work, Columbus 
he Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
he Temple Sisterhood, Columbus 


he Women’s Trade Union League, Chicago 
idustrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, Cincinnati 


T 
T 
T 
I 


’ These organizations have all adopted the program of the 
“merican Society for Labor Legislation (also supported by 
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We cannot afford a humiliated, em- 
bittered, and degenerate Germany, any more than a trium- 
phant militarist Germany. The harmony of the European 
symphony needs the best notes of all its members; and who, 
after all, are the typical Germans—Goethe, Schiller, Kant, 
Beethoven, or the Slavs, Nietzsche and Treitschke, and 
the Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain? 

“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 


in the moral sphere. 


’ 


father in heaven forgive your trespasses.” “Repent, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, 
when the times of refreshment shall come from the pres- 


ence of the Lord.” 


Benevolence 


contributions) and 


shorter) 


manufacturers’ this includes the 
work day with the 8 hour day as the 
maximum in all employment, minimum wage (with commis- 
sion administration and enforcement), old age pensions, un- 
employment 


program 


short (and 


compensation or insurance, one day’s rest in 
seven, no night work for women, etc., and the establishment 
of the employers’ responsibility for living and housing con- 


ditions. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AS “PAID PROPAGANDISTS” 


“No laboring women and no real representatives of working 
women were in attendance at the meeting. All were paid 
propagandists or volunteer enthusiasts looking for a place in 
the sun of publicity, It was officially reported to the meeting 
that the first and chief effort was to put through the minimum 
wage law in Ohio. This law has not worked well in any state 
or in any country and it has been established as impractical 
in operation. When labor is in heavy demand no one pays 
attention to the minimum wage—restriction results in women 
losing their employment—the shops closing or replacing them 
with men—or, as often happens—in levelling wages from the 
top and making the minimum the maximum, thus penalizing 
the efficient to reward the inefficient. 

“We are to have this fight again. 
of every employer. 


It will affect the interest 
lf it is established as a principle of law 
that wages may be legally established which bear ro relation 
to earnings, the principles will be applied to all employments, 
not alone to that of women and minors. It will seriously af- 
fect the So many restrictions are 
being thrown about their employment as to make it unwise to hire 
them where men can be obtained or machines devised. 

“The heading over this notice is pertinent. 


interests of women workers. 


The organiza- 
tions which are doing this work are largely supported but not 
Ccirected by you. The Y. W. C. A., which was a most worthy 
and useful body as originally conceived, is now—at least in 
the industrial centers—a hot bed for 
and legislative experimentation, Its local often 
officered by the wives. sisters and daughters of manufacturers 
and business men who have sought to present the 
economic side of social problems to their women folks. The 
libraries and the reading courses and reference works are 
largely made up of socialistic works and the officers will give 
no bearings to books or speakers on the other side. 

“The woman worker who has experience and who won pro- 
motion in industry is not in sympathy with these movements 
and is therefore excluded from the councils of such organiza- 
tions. What are you going to do about it? Meetings under 
the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. are going on in every county 
and candidates for the legislature are being interviewed and 
pledged. You are making the campaign possible. I have no 
right to do more than tell you the facts, but I am going to 
venture to suggest that unless you approve all these schemes 


socialistic propaganda 


bodies are 


never 
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to load industry with the maintenance in ‘decent living condi- 


tions,’ the standard being established by the beneficiaries, of 


all the inefficient, the lazy, the thriftless and the maimed or 


defective, you might stipulate the purposes for which your 


used and ex- 


pressly provide that no part of it shalk be used to promote the 


contributions to these organizations may be 
passage of legislation or to carry on propaganda for the socia! 
service labor program adopted by these organizations. 

“It might be added 


J Donnelly, secretary of 


merely as significant, that Mr. Thomas 


the Ohio Federation of Labor, was 
elected at this meeting as a member of the executive comm't- 


tee of the ‘Council of Women and Children in Industry.’ ” 


Yellow Reaction 


lf the radical is a “red” this sort of reactionary utterance 1s 


vellow. Look at a few of the phrases—‘“no real representative: 
ol the 
propagandists or volunteer enthusiasts looking for a place in 
the sun of publicity;" “the law (for a minimum wage) has not 
the Y. W. C. A. “is 


socialistic 


working women were in attendance;” “all were paid 


worked well in any state or any country;” 


least in industrial centers—a hot bed for 
So much for the public spirited citizens who 


as the Y. W. C. A., the W. C. T. U., 


now—at 
propaganda.” 


manage such institutions 
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Ohio university, the National Consumers league, the Cleve. 
iand Welfare federation and all the others. 

Mr. Jennings takes a leaf from the experience of the secre. 
tary of the Pittsburg Employers association and says, “I hay, 
ro right to do more than to tell you the facts,” but “I am Z0- 
ing to venture to suggest” that unless the manufacturers of 
Ohio wish to “load the industry with the maintenance . . - 
of all the inefficient, the lazy, th 
they might “stipulate 
the purposes for which their contributions are to be used. 0; 


decent living conditions 


thriftless and the maimed or defective” 
course “stipulation” means, in diplomatic phrase, when taken 
with the rest of the advice, that it will be wise not to con 
tribute at all; but there is no legal boycott in the advice. 
Of course any man has a right to stipulate his contribution 
But to hand out such yellow bunk as is given for advice j; 
the phrase above quoted, and in many others, does not argue 
well for the men who pay to have it given them. No minimum 
wage law compels the employment of the unfortunates above 
named. Perhaps the Ohio Manufacturers like this sort oj 
thing—we doubt it—but the more of it the public hears the 


better will welfare legislation progress. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, July 31, 1922. 


LONG with than 300 others, I was present at the 
lunch given by Sir Murray Hyslop to free churchmen to 


function, but of 


more 


meet the premier. It was a_ pleasant 
course the one thing which mattered was the speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Conjectures had been thrown out in some journals that 
there was a political plot in the luncheon; we 


There were no signs of 


who went were the 


flies drawn into the arch-spider’s web 
such an intrigue in the premier’s words. It was true that he had 
not given up several hours of his busy day without a purpose of 
His concern proved to be one which did not 
He clearly had it on his heart to call the 


when this had 


some importance 
touch party politics. 
hour 


against war, m an 


His words seemed to me more sol- 


free churches to fight 
hecome the one living issuc 
Lloyd George 


than eloquent. | have not heard Mr 


so that | am unable to compare 


emn even 
speak for at least fourteen years, 
his speaking today with that of recent days, but he struck me as 
a man who had seriously made up his mind to devote the rest of 
his life to the cause of peace. If so, he will find many who will 


rally to his standard 


The Old Dugouts 
In one passage in his speech the premier chaffed the warriors 


The 


battle may be raging miles away, but they are faithful to the old 


who dig themselves into the dugouts of deserted battlefields 


accuse others of deserting the cause because 
\s for himself, the prime min- 
battle 


This meant, interpreted into practical politics, 


dugouts, and they 


they move where the battle goes. 


ister declares, he wanted to be wherever the was raging 


at the 
that the free churches ought to awake to the fact that the battle 


moment 


of the hour in the public life of the world was the fight for peace 
strewing the 
lock and 


es, and particularly those who drop 


There were many adversaries, many were busy 


world with explosives. It was necessary to put under 
key those who spread explosiy 
matches. One thing is clear to all who feel the call to fight for 
i fight in no idle use of the word 
And the 


found in the 


international peace. It will be 


If we are to have peace, we must seek and pursue it 


great gain of such an ally as the premier is to be 


fact that he is on every man’s testimony a good fighting man, and 


such a man is needed for this cause in this hour. 


The 


From one who was present at the Student Christian Movement 


Student Christian Movement 


conference last week | have heard reports of the same old miracle 
repeated—of good fellowship, and bold thinking, and of high and 


noble purposes formed. One meeting was of peculiar interest 
Representatives of nine nations brought news of the student move- 
ment in their lands. Germany, Austria, France, China, and India 


were among these countries. The Austrian told of the “youth 


movement in his The Chinese student explained how 
the anti-Christian 
shared; the anti’s were opposed to Christianity because they did 
The German 
described the life that was manifest in the movement within his 
country and “Forward!” To look at the 
program of the conference is a study in real catholicism. Almost 
There were 
even Roman Catholics present, though Roman officials could not 
take part. Catholics with Evangelicals 
Methodists learning, medicine 
science, arts, theology, had provision made for it on the program 
sishop of Ipswich, Dr. Crichton 
H. Gray, and others who have the ear of youth 


country. 


some things the Christian movement and 


not understand it but identified it with superstition. 


closed with the cry 


all shades of Christian thought were represented. 


Anglican were there 


with Friends. Every school of 
\mong the speakers were the 
Miller, Dr. A. 
hut none is more beloved than Canon Streeter, whose ability with 
The Student 


and more 


limericks is as notable as his theological learning. 


Christian movement is one for which we are more 


grateful and, unlike some movements, it moves 
7 > > 
A Great Story 


\ memorial has dedicated to the memory ° 
Edwards of Aberystwyth. At the ceremony Mr 


widely 


recently been 
Principal T. C 
Lloyd 


known 


George recalls this story which deserves to be 


“After Thomas Charles Edwards had made great efforts 
after he had built up the college and got a good many students 
there came the great fire, and there was what would have been 
But he was not a 
On the night the college was burnt he was either 


the end of the hopes of an ordinary man. 
ordinary man. 
He had gone to bed, and ™ 
the middle of the night they saw the glare over Cardigan Bay 
He replied, ‘Order @ 


preaching or lecturing at Newquay. 


and somebody said, ‘The college is on fire.’ 
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They said, ‘You had better wait until morning; you 
‘Order a car,’ he repeated; ‘I am going 


r for me.’ 
an do nothing now.’ 
ack to start rebuilding the college.’ 


* * * 


England Awakens to Importance 
of Young China 


toreign 


n | 


\n interesting quotation from a recent issue of the London 
imes is given here: “China today is run, so far as all public 
are concerned, by the younger men who have acquired 
education, either at Their numbers, 


‘roportion to the total population, are infinitesimal, but in fact 


faces 
home or abroad. 


; this comparative few, acting as the clerical and advisory 
taff of the old-fashioned mandarins and ignorant military rulers, 
re exercising incalculable influence in political, social, and 
omic development. In this small but highly important class, 

-trained young men are conspicuous by their scarcity. If 


da 


were not for those educated in British missionary schools in 
hina. many of whom occupy good positions, British culture and 
is would be almost unknown to the younger generation 
British commerce in China have become 
on their own account, and have collected over 20,000 pounds 
After a 


deal of discussion it has been decided to spend the money 


chambers of 
r promoting the education of Chinese on British lines 


ver a period of five years in making donations to several highly 


‘.cerying British missionary secondary schools, for the specified 


to believe, is the 


saddle excessive rates onto the overburdened public. 


e of strengthening the British teaching staffs, thus securing 
standard of teaching in these schools, and providing for 

er number of scholars. The chambers hope to obtain more 

mds when times improve, when the question of scholarships for 
Hong-kong University, a British institution for Chinese, and 
miversities at home will come up for consideration.” 


EpwARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Strike from the Union Point of View 


CENTURY : 


CHRISTIAN 
that 


TH 
SIR: All 


stands in the way of “normalcy” we are led 


obstinacy and hoggishness of the 
work at the 


making it 


downright 


men who refuse to rates the oper- 
tors would like to pay, thereby necessary to 
Moreover, 
whom this paper is concerned, have refused 


ese met with 


mply with the orders of the Railroad Labor board and are, 
branded as outlaws and their organization presumably 
fied. You know the 


view? Wherein does he justify himself, and how long 


story 3ut what of the railroad man’s 

he override the wave of public condemnation now surging 
im? As to the latter question, time will tell. The former 

erves consideration. 

laiming imminent bankruptcy the railroads secured an order 
Railroad Labor board reducing the wages of the entire 

| forces of the country, approximately twelve per cent. ef- 
luly Ist. 


cedure for the reduction of rates to the public. 


1921. This was accepted as a necessary part ol 
Evidently 
not the plan of the railroads, for no reductions were 
1922, and then only on carload rates of 
agricultural products, chiefly and live stock. 
1922, by Railroad 


the entire clerical forces of the railroads, including freight 


intil January Ist, 
grain, hay 
ive February Ist. order of the Labo 
ndlers, warehousemen, baggagemen, cashiers and clerks of all 


were made subject to intermittent assignments whereby 
might be required to work over a period of twelve hours. 
ng in only eight hours actual time and receiving cight hours 
This served to reduce forces and overtime in no small de- 
besides working a rank injustice on this class of employes. 
Then came the order reducing the wages of the maintenance of 


“y torces, machinists, linemen, car repairers and clerical forces, 
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three to six cents per hour, effective July Ist, 1922. This would 
reduce the pay of the section men of the better paid roads to 
thirty-five cents per hour. eight hours a day, six days a week, the 
carriers claiming this to be the average wage of laborers doing 
a similar class of work in other industries. On some roads it is 
reported as even lower, accordingly as they were paid prior to 
Consequently the machinist forces went on 


the wage increase. 


strike July Ist, and the maintenance of way forces would have 
gone out, too, but for the unexpected action of their president, 
Mr. Grable, who seemed to have developed more concern for 
authority than for the welfare of the men he represented. It is 
doubtful if he can exercise control over them much longer. Since 
July Ist the stationary firemen and linemen have walked out. 

Incidentally, about the middle of June, 1922, there appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune a half column article saying that in 1921, 
the year when the roads were portrayed as so nearly bankrupt and 
the twelve per cent cut had been accepted, the Burlington had 
had the best year since 1917. Compared with 1920, despite a loss 
of revenue of eight per cent, they had reduced operating expenses 
about twenty-one per cent. 

What is the present reaction from this situation? A prominent 


question is whether or not we will obey the orders of the Labor 


board as the voice of the law. 
Within the 


It seems safe to predict we will 
not. railroad 


served an injunction on the Labor board defying certain of its 


past few months the Pennsylvania 


rulings as to the contracting of repair work. They were sus- 
tained by Judge Page of Chicago, who declared the functions of 
the board advisory only. As unincorporated unions we cannot 
serve injunctions, though we are liable to be sued for the miscon- 
duct of any of our members, according to a decision by 
taken the board's 


orders as final, but it is doubtful if the president’s admonition to 


recent 
our chief justice. So far, the unions have 
Mr. Grable that hereafter the board’s rulings must be obeyed as 
law by both carriers and unions will be taken seriously. On what 
effected? The 
unions will be influenced by the following facts: 


basis, then, can a settlement be attitude of the 


The unions not now involved know that with this present con- 


tention settled in favor of the carriers, our turn for another cut 


will soon follow. 


We interpret the motives of the carriers in 
cutting wages as selfish and unwarranted under present conditions. 
We have acute sympathy for our fellow employes who would be 
forced to work for less than seventy-five dollars per month, with 
the added disadvantage of being subject to dismissal if they take 
up outside work to help themselves 

We sec 
those adjustments are not intended for 
the benefit of the employes, We hold that the financial returns 
to the carrier should be secondary to the welfare of the em- 
ployes, who carry out the work of production. We feel that the 
findings of the Labor board are influenced by the carriers. We 
claim that the income of an employe with a family should not 
he under one hundred dollars per month; 
agement they need not be The 


guns signifies a showdown rather 
than a compromise. The continuation of such a policy will likely 
see us all out in a short time . ’ 
inevitable 


along. Our overtures towards 


parley have been rejected. no satisfaction in conferences 


jor “adiustments” since 


that under proper man- 


less introduction of scab labor 


under the protection of machine 


From present indications it seems 


sooner or later. But this much is certain, if it comes 


to a showdown it will be a real one The men are not awed by 


the idea of a general walkout nor intimidated by militia. Our 
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organizations which have been built up at tremendous cost be- 
cause of uncompromising railroad officials may be expected to 
hold together. They are composed of as fair-minded and intel- 
ligent men as can be found and may be relied upon to do nothing 
unreasonable or violent unless goaded by lawless law. 


Roscoe, Ill. H. M. Hopart. 


Training for Vocalization 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your notice in a recent issue of “A Theatre School 
To Teach Preachers” how to use their voices to the best ad- 
vantage moves me to “enlarge” a little upon the theme. It 
gces without saying that the effective instrument in public 
address is the voice. Of what force is a good sermon to the 
hearer if in its delivery it ss marred by muffled and monotonous 
tones or violent and unintelligible vociferations? A common 
fault with the voices of preachers is the lack of carrying 
quality Theodore Cuyler called it “projectile force.” It 


hould be the aim of the preacher to make himself heard and 


1 

I 
1 
I 


understood by the man in the farthest pew In order to do 
this he does not need to vociferate. He will defeat his pur- 
pose if he waxes loud and vehement. Let him heed Wesley's 
admonition who wrote one of his preachers: “Sammy, don't 
scream.’ He should learn to breathe deeply and naturally. 
Chauncey DePew says: “The principal thing about oratory is 
se your diaphragm instead of your throat. “Let him give 
vowels their full value, and keep his voice up in clear, 
smooth accents to the end of every sentence. 
Years ago | paid seventy-five cents for a little book, “Be- 
fore An Audience.” It contained the few, simple rules of a 
] 


‘ ral 
hatural 


effective elocution. One of them especially was 
worth ie hund: f dollars in gold. It was simply this: 
“Cultivate an ear for your own voice.” It had never occurred 
to me to listen to my own voice. Like many another earnest 
brother, I religiously thought it all-important to “lose” my- 
elf in my subject with little thought of voice or gesture. But 
the suggestion haunted me, and even in the heat of public 
ldress | found myself turning an ear to my own voice, which 

l to do for an instant or more without interrupting 

of my thought. I discovered that I not in- 
frequently dropped into dull monotone and sometimes rose to 
hars! d strident \n ear for one’s own voice will en- 
“ithers” hear him, and so to avoid 


ent sermon is all but 


vood delivery is easy Russell Conwell illus- 


nce between an “artificial” elocution and real 
| 


when he says: “Call a dog, and if he runs away from 


he comes to you—that is oratory.” 


is elocution If 
' ni Tr) +} ? her ’ ] rve nl: > f ~} ] 

opinion is that there ts a large place tor schools 

} 


reachers how to use their voices to the best 


FRANK G. Browne. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Nehemiah—the Business-man Type* 


WORD of appreciation is due our business men, who 
in these days enter the church life with so much power. 
Nehemiah was not an orator, not a keen thinker, not a 
dreamer, not a poet, not a philosopher.. He did not talk over- 
much, he did not see visions, he did not interpret the finer 
things in nature by means of music, art or poetry; he wrote 
no book, settling the great questions of the universe. He was 
a business man, a leader and master of men, he knew how to 


zet the work out of a set of fellows; he was a hard-heade, 
practical man, with a talent for organization; he knew ho, 
to build a wall, he knew how to handle critics so as to py 
the fear-of-God into them. He had an iron nerve and, 
steady purpose. He could fight and hit hard. He could Pray, 
work and fight. He could watch as well as pray. He ha 
stores of energy, his eye was not always on the clock and th. 
dinner-bucket. He was not afraid to put his good money int 
an enterprise and to get others to do the same. I sing hj, 
praises. I know men like him. They are capital men, | 
dedicate this hour and this lesson to the business men who 
compose our classes, who form our church boards, who builj 
our churches, who finance our missionaries, who make money 
for Christ’s sake, who give to the poor, who pour their fine 
\merican energies into the church ot the Living God. | am 
not only for men, I am for business men. Nehemiah belong 
to them. This morning we think about them. 

Business ability is highly esteemed in America. We glory 
in the way our engineers went to France and built piers, ware. 
houses, bridges, railroads, and set up our smooth-running 
United States way of doing things. We are masters of or. 
ganization. Why should not the church capitalize this mar. 
velous power? Just now we are “fed-up” on drives and cam. 
paigns. We say that the Interchurch Movement went ty 
pieces on the rock of organization, which is only a half-truth 
he whole story of that partial failure has not yet been told 
On the other hand there is no end of churches under-organized 
One big business man could step in and set up a system tha 
would cause the plant to produce ten to twenty times the re 
sults. He might begin by putting the preacher on a schedule 
telling him to hustle out and play eighteen holes of golf and 
then get right on the job, studying, with a clear brain, som 
book worthy of his metal, telling him to start out at two, in 
his machine, and clean up ten calls before he dared to think 
of dinner. Certainly he would revolutionize the financial 
policy. I know what I am talking about here. I know wel 
dig business men who develop the financial capacities of the 
church and bless the people by inducing them to give get- 
erously. Only this morning I had a letter from such a man 
urging me to call upon a certain person and talk plainly about 
the joy—the “joy” mind you—of generous giving. When: 
man spends thirty-three cents to go to a movie and then puts 
a quarter in an envelope on Sunday, he does not know the 
\ BC of giving; he is still in the kindergarten of finance 
When a woman spends two dollars to go to a show and cat- 
not make any pledge to the church at all—what she needs & 
religion, not recreation! The church needs prayer and Nehe- 
miah could pray, but we need prayer plus action. We are tired 
of pious tight-wads, disgusted with talkative do-nothings. Or 
zanization, filled with spiritual power, should be taken over 
by the church in full measure. 

Nehemiah, as a type of business man, knew how to handle 
adverse criticism. There were those nuisances Sanballat an 
Tobiah, envious faultfinders. They stood off and laughed # 

wall, their miserable envious hearts being consumed } 
Nehemiah’s success, in organizing walls out of rubbish and 
ashes. How does a business man meet such opposition? 3y 
steaming ahead with more power. He does not come dow 
from his wall, he gets more trowels and more swords. “Tet! 
to business, get this wall built, say nothing in reply, but # 
one of these fellows bothers you by getting in your way, kill 
him!” Sanballat and Tobiah caught the point; they went fat 
away and sat down. The wall grew and the critics faded 
away. Increase your volume of business, that will shut you 
critics’ mouths. The annual report tells the story. Every 
knock is a boost. Your critics only advertise you if you 
hold steady and produce. Prayer, we want that, we have 
spoken of that, we believe in that with all our hearts, but ¥ 
also want action, we want the wall built, stone upon ston 
day in and day out. Business will do that. 


*Lesson for Sept. 3, “Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls of Jere 


salem.” Scripture, Nehemiah 4:7-16. 
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A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Hold Mome Missions 

Council at Chautauqua 
The mother chautauqua in New York 
loses none of its popularity through the 
It has never lost sight of the 
religious motive, and has not 
rdinated educational interest for 
vaudeville as have assemblies in the west. 
Women tor Home Mis- 
ns is holding an institute there during 
it with Mrs. John Ferguson as 
The mission study book, “The 


the Races” 


The Council of 


will be taught. 
appear on the 
during the sessions are: Dr. 

\. Fenton, Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, 
E. Haynes, Dr. S. G. Inman 

thers. Dr. Cady gave 
“California 


those who will 


George L. 
lecture on and 
ane se.” 


llustrated 


Large Student Body 

Hears Great Preaching 

summer attendance in its 
s enrolled these days at the Uni- 
The total attend- 
5,601, of whom all but 1,347 are 
or professional students. The 
e at the divinity school is 219. 


The largest 


of Chicago. 


s great student body, some great 
Professor 
head of the 

practical theology at the 
an Cla: rsity of Chicago, was the uni- 
eacher on July 23, and Profes- 


rs have been provided. 
wo, it 
think 


re Gerald Soares, 


y well 
of the college, 
> gel- Mir m July 30. The first preacher in 
. man ' Professor Henry Burke 
about Rochester Theological Semi- 
‘hen a ary, and he will be followed in the same 
n puts mont Rev. James Francis, of the 
eat tist church, Angeles, Pro- 
tndien Smith, of the Uni- 
Chicago divinity school, and 
in A. Crandall, of the Hyde 
ptist church, Chicago, 


Hoben, of Carleton 


Los 
: rald Birney 
inance 


will 
Aug- 


who 


onvocation preacher on 


International Conference 
f Churches 

the most noteworthy religious 
was the Inter- 
Churches, held 


in August at Copenhagen, 


ngs of the summer 
onference of 

the greatest Christian 

were in attendance. 

Hull, of 

a Quaker, in addressing the 

said: “The tar of the big 

litarism and 

irly all afraid of one another. 


Swarthmore 


clings to us all; 
imprisoned in the vicious 

fixed by the 
Modern industry demands raw 


same electric 


of production and markets for 


roducts: other 


se by force or fraud; we must 


nations are ac- 


for necessity knows no law. 
maintaining large 
we must do likewise, for self-de- 
the first duty of statesmanship. 
time for someone to break through 
Vicious circle. Men fought the world 


n stone, ghbors are 


of Jere 


this purpose. It be a 
end war, and preparations for 
war and to the armed peace which breeds 
war; it was to make the world safe for 
democracy and rid of imperialism. It 
failed tragically to do these things. Some 
more effective, as well as more righteous 
method must be tried.” 


war for 
war to 


was to 


W. C. Pearce Journeys 
Around World 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, associate secretary 
World's 


reached 


School associa- 
\ugust 1 
, “ae ; : 
a hot journey across the equator trom 
New Zealand. From Ma- 
nila he will go to China and Japan. O'w- 


of the Sunday 


tion, Manila on after 


\ustralia and 


ing to a change in his sailing arrange- 
Mr. Pearce remained in Australia 
longer than he had planned and his time 
was well spent in addressing meetings in 
every state of the country. As 
of thr visit the Australian 
section of the 


ments 


a result 
states will 
torm a World’s Sunday 
School Perhaps no other 
Christian organization is so truly catho- 
lic in its fellowship these days as is the 
organization of which Mr. Pearce is sec- 
retary. The whole world is to be united 
in its religious interest through a common 


association. 


program of religious education. 


Will Ask for 
Local Conferences 

The joint World 
Conference on Faith and Order has given 
to the press the report will be 
submitted to the general convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal church at Port- 


commission on the 


which 


month. 
urged to 
this 


land 
leaders are 


next The Episcopalian 
hold local confer- 
connection is the fol- 
statement: “The and 
this church as the originator 
movement, must be thoroughly 
method in or- 
only 
personal ex- 


ences. and in 


iowing churches, 
especially 
of the 
trained in the conference 
that may not 


to the conference their 


their delegates 
give 
perience in that method but be supported 
by the whole strength of their respective 
churches. Otherwise there is danger 
that at the World Conference will 
be much repetition of high-sounding and 


there 


meaningless platitudes, or hasty and dog- 
matic inevitably, 
contradictions, and 
a divided Christen- 


first.” 


assertions provoking, 
hasty and sectarian 
then the last state of 


dom may be worse than the 


Use Fine Old Dwelling 
for Community Work 


One of the fine old mansions of Gal- 
veston, Tex., will be used for community 
work by Central Christian church of 
which Rev, A. E. Ewell is pastor. A 
church auditorium will be erected 
near the community building, and a mod- 
ern church program will be inaugurated. 
A local paper describes the plan in the 
“All Sunday school 
be housed in the residence 


large 


following words: 
classes are to 
structure. In addition it will contain the 
church kitchen, a large dining room and 
other institutional features of the modern 
hurch. But there is room to spare even 
after these things have been provided for 
n the The house 


them large 


most generous fashion. 


has thirty rooms, some of 


Young Friends Meet in Conference 


V' JUNG Friends from all parts of the 
United States, from China, one 
from Canada, and one from Cuba, 316 in 
all, gathered for their thirteenth gen- 
eral conference at Richmond, Ind., dur- 
ing the latter part of July to consider 
their problems of service and leadership. 
Prof. Alexander C. Purdy, of Earlham 


one 


coll open lecture of 
“The Amateur 


spirit of the 


ege, delivered the 
the conference on 
Spirit,” characterizing the 
that of the amateur 
work to 


conference as who 


threw himself into his create 


ind to reach new goals. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Dr. Miles H. pastor of the 
First Lutheran 


who discussed the field of Christian lead- 


Krumbine, 


church of Dayton, O.. 


ership; Rev. Kirby Page, secretary of the 


Fellowship fer a Christian Social Order, 


who lectured on the need for Christ in 


the business world; Murray 5S. Kenwor- 


thy, recently returned from a year in 


Russia as head of the American Friends 
and 
of the 


relief work, Frederick Libby, exec- 
National Council 


Armaments, 


utive secretary 
Reduction of 


spoke on disarmament and the way to- 


for the who 


ward a world peace. 


Ten classes, a series of small groups 
for morning worship and two special 


girls, 
Largest of 


evening classes for the boys and 


made up the class program 
these was the class on training for lead- 
ership in the world 
conducted by Mr 


popular 


movement 
Li y»by , but 
was the 


peace 
another 
Bible 
Nourse, 


rheological 


one course in 
Edward I 
Hartford 


spiritual 


history given by Dr 
professor in the 
seminary, on the 


of the old 


interpretation 
testaments in the 
( th- 
missions, 


and new 


historic bac kgrounds 
] 


CiasSes 


included Friends’ 
Sunday 


duaker history, the teacher, the 
] and 


well as 


school, personal evangelism, young 


people and the church, as two 


discussion problems 


Men- 


university, 


large groups on the 
of the boys and girls. Dr. W. O 
denhall, president of 
Wichita, 


Friends’ 


Kans., conducted a short study 


period each morning on the relation of 
good will to life, particularly in the busi- 
The part that 
music plays in religious life was brought 
out through group singing 
companiment at the meetings, 
ized and 


and 


ness and political world 


without ac- 
organ- 
through 
games 
delegates. 


the evening, 


Stunts 


relaxation for the 


sings in 
special programs. 


furnished 
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contain a modest 
where Rev. Mr. 


enough almost to 
bungalow. Here is 
Ewell intends that the property shall 
begin to serve the whole community, 
rather than simply the congregation. In 
the institutional features of his plan, Rev. 
Mr. Ewell derived much encouragement 
from the success he has met with in the or- 
ganization and handling of the Galveston 
men's Bible class—a strictly nondenom- 
inational organization, which meets down- 
town every Sunday morning for Bible 
instruction. The congregation is to re- 
ceive $25,000 in aid from the church ex- 
tension or intended 
to make an appeal to the community at 
large for $25,000. In the com- 
munity uses to which the building is to 
be put, 


fund. It s 


mission 


view OT 


this appeal will be nondenom- 


inational.” 


Swedish and English Churchmen 
Propose Intercommunion 


The Lambeth 
method by 


conference provided a 
English church 
might come to recognize the ministry of 
other churches The Lutheran church 


in Sweden has always had the apostolic 


which the 


succession of bishops, though 
this 
intercommunion 


and 


setting no 
English church 

between the 
the future each 
help the other communion in the 
ordination of Swedish 


ch conscience 


store by idea The 
proposes 
two bodies, that in 
should 
brshops The 
but feels in 


bound to declare its lack of 


urch agrees, 
interest in 
So- 


criticized 


apostolic succession. Archbishop 


lerblom of Sweden is being 
by American 


Lutherans for his willing 


ness to entertain the proposal of union 


tor it 1s pointed out that the Americar 


churches NAVE ho yishops at 


he Swedish Lutheran church 


up communion with the lish 


Eng 


h, must it deny fellowship to the 
the 


churches of 


The 


statement of the 


non-episcopal Lutheran 


faith in America? 


following is an 
official attitude of the 
church toward 
“No 
the church 
tuted 
d 


Swedish the question of 


orders: particular organization of 


and of its ministry is insti- 


jure dizvino, not even the order and 


iscipline and state of things recorded in 
New the holy 
scriptures, the norma normans of the faith 
of the 


for the 


the Testament, bhecaus¢ 


church, are no but vindicate 
new covenant the great principle 
of Christian 
serted by St 
legal 


strength 


law, 


freedom, unweariedly as- 
form of 
h 


Paul against every 
and applied 


clearness by 


religion, with fres 
Luther, but 


instituted by our Saviour himself, as for 


and 


of his 
disciples, he did not regulate their future 
vork by 
but 


instance when, in taking farewell 


a priori rules and institutions, 
directed them to the guidance of the 
paraclete, the Holy Ghost 
German Young People Organized 
for Christian Work 

The young 
organized in 


ey ils of 


people of have 
the 


that 


Germany 
cities to fight 
films 


been 


many 
the day. The 
gone to Germany par- 
evil, and an organization of 
23,000 young people has come into being 
primary purpose ol 
This 
later 


movie 
have have 


ticularly 


for the 
the movies 
Dresden and 


cleaning up 
movement began in 


spread to Schlesein, 
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provinces. They 
dealers in vulgar 


Thuringen and other 
have also fought the 
picture cards, visiting establishments as 
often as five hundred times in a single 
week to protest against the sale of these 
iniquities. Recently a number of socie- 
ties have come together to form the Na- 
tional Evangelical Organization of Ger- 
man Young Men. This now has 125,317 
members. The German Christian Stud- 
union with headquarters in Berlin 
is another significant sign of the times. 
It has 1,269 members and 1,623 patrons. 
The young women of Germany are also 
organized and these have a society with 
a quarter of a million members united in 
the Evangelical Union of German Young 
Women. The battle-ground of the Chris- 
and non-Christian elements in mod- 
ern society s in Germany, and it is in- 
that such has 
been the war in marshalling 
the Christian The church has 
been disestablished, but this disestablish- 
ment 


ents’ 


tian 
teresting to see progress 
made since 
rorces. 
resulted in an in- 


seems to have 


crease in genuine religious work 
Modern Church Program 
at Springfield, Mass. 

The 


tional 


South 
Olivet 
has 


combination of 
church with 
Springfield, Mass., 
mauguration of a 
in the latter 
Gordon Gilkey 1s 


CLongrega- 
church in 
the 
program 
which James 
Whiere there 
struggling conventional 
active center of 
season the 
at all meetings at Olivet 
been 83,431. One 


resulted in 
community 
church, of 
pastor. 
was formerly a 
church, there is now an 
During the 
total attendance 
church 
items in the program 
public health \ 


maintained in 


cood-will past 
of the big 
is the concern for 
graduate nurse is 
the parish his person 
haby-welfare con- 


he 
nas 


holds pre-natal clinics, 


ferences, and corrective clinics for 
] children. 


pled Hot lunches 
to school children at a 


crip- 
are served 
nominal 


cost. 
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During the past year 7,462 children were 
led in this way. In the community house 
two inotion picture machines have beep 
installed. Four entertainments are given 
each week during the school year. A radio 
outfit is now a part of the church equip. 
ment and furnishes the music for the 
Sunday evening services which are held 
in the church. A 25-minute film has 
been made of the activities of this live 
community church, and is available for 
the use of other churches. 


Ghandi Thinks Christians Do 
Not Practice Their Religion 

Ghandi, the foremost citizen of India 
these days, was asked recently for his 
opinion of Christianity. His apprecia- 
tion of the religion of Jesus is much 
higher than of the religion of Jesus’ fol. 
lowers. He said: “All you missionaries 
and Indian Christians should begin to 
as Jesus did; you should all prac- 
tice your religion without adulterating 
it or toning it down; you should empha. 
size the love side of ‘Christianity more 
for love is central in your ‘religion; you 
should study non-Christian _ religions 
more sympathetically in order to find 
the truth that is in them; and then a 
more sympathetic approach to the peo- 


live 


ple would be possible.” 


Meadville House a 
Successful Experiment 
Meadville Theological seminary 
Pennsylvania great endowment 
and but students. This been 
charged to its Unitarian teaching, which 
not attract divinity students 
jiarge numbers, but to greater extent |! 
has probably been due to the isolation 
of the There are legal compli- 
removing the institution 
Pennsylvania but a year 
House was established at 
Chicago, 


has ‘a 
few has 


does 


school. 
about 
entirely from 
Meadville 


University of 


cations 


ago 


the exchanging 


Disciples Consider Relocation of College 


NE of the 


discussion at the coming internation- 


issues that will provoke 
al convention of the Disciples of Christ 
at Winona Lake the relocation 
of the College of Missions. The United 
society has 
forth the various 4l- 

advantages in connec- 
with each In this bulletin 
be found the following summariza- 
“It is know 
educational the country 
to the Col- 
with them 


will be 


Christian Missionary issued 


a bulletin setting 
ternatives with the 
tion 


may 


location. 


tion: interesting to how 


many centers of 
invitation 


Missions to 


have given earnest 
lege of locate 


take advantage of their educations! 
Che 


overture to 
the 


and 


opportunitie s college itself has 


never made any any institu- 


tion in connection with possibility 


of a new location. Educational institu- 
tions throughout the United States have 
come to realize that the field of mission- 
ary preparation is an important one and 
they have recognized both the work of 
our College of Missions and the faculty 
Urg- 


fol- 


leadership which made it possible. 


ent invitations have come from the 


New York City, Yale 
University, Hartford Theological Sem 
nary, the University of Chicago, North- 
University, the University © 
Michigan, Kansas University, the Un 
Illinois, College and 
\labama Universit) 
University. No formal inv 
has come from any of our ow 
colleges with the exception of Butler 
probably for the reason that the Colles 
of Missions is a school accepting fer 
entrance graduate or advanced students 
and our own colleges have not felt tiat 
they could offer the opportunities for 
training which it requires. In thinking 
of the possible re-location of the Colles 
of Missions, a number of centers hav 
heen eliminated from the very nature © 
the case. The state universities cor! 
not be considered because they do ® 
offer the courses which are needed ! 
the graduate training of missionaries 
The following centers offer the facilities 
which the College of Missions need 
‘New York, Yale, Hartford, and Chr 


cago.” 


lowing centers 


western 


Oberlin 
State 


versity of 
Seminary, 
Vanderbilt 
tation 


not 


of 
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New Books on 


Christ in Today’s Life 


In the amazingly puzzling times in which men find themselves today, 
there is no fact of greater significance, or more hope-radiating, than 
that thoughtful men are turning for guidance to the great Teacher 


and Master. 


New book catalogs bristle with striking titles which point 


to Him wh alone can lead men out of darkness into light. The 
Christian Century Press has selected the following as really great 
books. All of them endeavor to see Jesus, not merely as a hero of 
the first century, but as the true leader for men and nations in this 


twentieth century. 


Jesus and Life 


By Joseph F. McFadyen, D.D. 


A fresh and searching interpretation of the 
Gospel of Jesus in its social implications. 
The author, who is professor of New Testa- 
ment in Queen's University, Kingston, Can- 
ada, says in his preface: “We are realizing 
as never before that the christianizing of 
men, of all men, in their relations is not so 
much a matter of interest to the church as 
a matter of life and death for the world.” 


($2.00). 


The Guidance of Jesus for Today 


By Cecil John Cadoux, D.D. 


This book is an account of the teaching of 
Jesus from the standpoint of modern per- 
sonal and social need. Says Canon James 
Adderley: “It recalls by a shock to the be- 
wildering problem of applied Christianity 
and makes us once more suitably uncom- 
fortable. | want everybody to read it.” 
($2.00). 


The Open Light 


By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 


This interpretation of Christianity by one of 
England's younger Christian thinkers takes 
its title from William Morris's lines, “‘Look- 
ing up, at last we see the glimmer of the 
open light, from o'er the place where we 
would be.” The author says: “I hope this 
book may help to make Christianity appear 
more reasonable and more beautiful.” 


($2.00). 


Christianity and Christ 


By William Scott Palmer. 


“Twelve years ago,” says Dr. Palmer in his 
introductory note, “I was profoundly influ- 
enced by the critical examination of Chris- 
tian documents and of Christian origins, by 
science generally and by the new movement 
in philosophy. I felt impelled to revise my 
religious beliefs. It was a kind of stock- 
taking, and took the form of a diary, now 
long out of print. Many trials have come 
upon the Christian religion and the church 
since then. It seems to be time for a new 
stock-takng on my part; and | propose to 
write a new diary and in it ask my new ques- 
tions and find, perhaps, new answers.” Dr. 
Palmer is author of “Where Science and 


Religion Meet.” ($2.00). 


Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus 


By Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 


This is not a new book, but a new edition 
of a very great book by the noted head of 
New College, London. The Congregation- 
alist says of the book: ‘“‘Its chief value is in 
its emphatic insistence upon the genuine- 


ness of the human experience of Jesus, 
coupled with the constant acceptance of 
the uniqueness of his nature as the only- 
begotten and well-loved Son of God.” 
($3.00). 


Note: Add 10 cents for postage on each book ordered. 
Here is a fine library of books on the greatest possible 


theme. 


Their possession and study will insure a 


fruitful year for any churchman or churchwoman. 
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school. The 
eighteen men, 


with the Divinity 
house has quarters for 

some of whom do liberal arts work, but 
already it has been shown that such an 
function 


courses 


institution can be made to 
serviceably in interesting young men in 
entering the Christian ministry The 
Channing club with the 
House has held thirty-eight meetings 
during the year attendance ot 
between fifty and sixty and community 
been held on Sun- 


connected 
with an 
forum lectures have 


house not oniy 
Unitarian 


day afternoons The 
together 


religious workers, but is a kind of club 


gathers prospective 


house for Unitarians at the university 


Weekly Church Page a 
Feature in Many Cities 

The page of church ney in the 

Sunday edition of secular 

feature in many 
church does not 
nulk as large in the community life, but 
nevertheless the 


becoming a 


In the west the 


editors are progressive 


in taking on new features. In Denver 


the Rocky Mountain News now prints 
a page of church news each week, and 
at the top ot the page in bold type isa 
scripture which is selected by 


local minister 


verse of! 


some 


Only Ten Per Cent 
Indifferent to the Churches 

The recent year book of the churches, 
published by the Federal 
important new sta- 


Council of 
Churches, has some 
tistics For 
lated { a time that the 
Method: { this 


instance the report circu- 
Japtists led the 
country 
has been corrected by revised fig- 
from the Colored Methodists. sy 
83,307 more 
the country than Baptists. 


1s have 


member- 


hgures there are 


arrived at a basis 
Protestant “constituency” 
membershi 
stituency is 
inicant membership. On this 
Protestant constituency of the 
75,099,499 as compared with 
constituency which is 
“he Latter Day Saints 
th 587,918, a radical revi 
The Jewish religious con- 
is 1,600,000 and the Eastern 
411,054 This leaves only ten 


of the population totally in- 





THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


prepares men and women for the 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


All instruetion 


ir-vear course 
No charves 
( Students of 
ved on equal terms 
‘ r eatalogue and information 
J. M. ATWOOD, Dean, Canton, N. Y. 











NEW YORK Central Christian Charch 


Finis 8S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 





Kindly notify about removals to New York | 
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different to religion either in the matter 
of financial support, Sunday school at- 
tendance, or other form of interest. 


Southern Churches Erect 
Imposing Buildings 

After the stagnation of the war period, 
the churches are more engaged in 
the task of erecting modern edifices to 
house the labors of religious congrega- 
tions. In the south particularly there is 
great activity in this line. The Manu- 


once 
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facturer’s Record of Baltimore, Mg. 
lists 361 ecclesiastical structures in pro. 
cess of erection. The most expensiye 
of these is First Methodist church of 
South Dallas, Tex., which is to cog 
$850,000, and the next is First Baptig, 
church of Shreveport, La., which wil! 
cost $500,000. The Catholics are algo 
building in the south, though they ar 
not so strong there as in the north 
The Church of the Sisters of the Diving 
cost $300,000. 








Education 
Commerce, 


Liberal Arts, Bible, 
Special), Law, 


Class “A” 
Standing 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Courses offered as follows: 
(Kindergarten, 

Finance and Journalism, 

Write for information. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Grade, High School, 
Music—Drama—Art. 


Primary, 


Christian 
Environment 








WHO’S WHO 


Of the two thousand most distin- 
guishes ~ persons reported in Who's Who 
of 

were college craduates, 
had some college training, 
had no college training 

Young women of ambition and high 
purpose can secure the most approved 
type of Junior College Education at 
lowest cost at 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri, Box 20 


R. H. Crossfield, LL.D., Pres. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 
A LABOR-SAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
There is nothing to compare with it.’’—Dr. 
Griffith Thomas 

\n invaluable’ tool.”"—The 
limes 





Sunday School 
help. Simple and 
Wells. 

mended 


speedy.” —Prof. 


without reserve.’”’—The 


FOR CIRCULARS 
WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U East Haddam, Connecticut 








THE CHICAGO DAILY ADVOCATE 
high-class etropolitan daily, Mon- 
urday, all the news, and acgres 
of the essential principles of 
vilization The Church, Pub- 
the Sabbath, Bible Study, 
ristian Recreation, Eduea 
t Ambitious churches, 
genuine forward movement, 
iterature UNIVERSITY, 
gton, D.C 











ROCHES.<* EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 


and Rheumatism. 
All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON E. FOUGERA &C0. 
Lendon, England 90-92 Beekman St.N 























Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MiCh 





= oe Box 495 Lima, Otie 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Alters, Book Racks, 





THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
“atalog free. 


Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 4 
DeMOULIN BROS. 2 CO, Dot 4 @REerViLLE. HL. 


our factory to your church 








Expositors’ Bible for 
Sale at a Bargain 


I have a complete six-volume set of 
this monumental work that I will sell 
for fiftec dollars cash. 


Writte 8S. A. M., c/o The Christian Century 








Progressive i Steal 


You can advertise your church in a space 
like this every week for a year for re d 
one hundred dollars (six months fifty 40 


Advertising Department, 


copy to 
DOS So. Dearbor® 


hristian Century, 





, Chicago. 
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A Non-denominational study of the 

The 20th Ce ntury International Uniform Lessons for 
adult and young people’s classes of 

Quarterly — = — twentieth century leanings. 


} ‘HE remarkable success of this quarterly has 
proved that it is possible to interest deeply 


large groups of young and older people in 
-straight-away Bible study. The international 
uniform lessons are used as the basis for this 


study, but the conductors of the various depart- 


'ments have so inspired their lesson treatments with the life 
and thought of today that the Old and New Testament prophets 
and preachers seem to have abandoned the more or less musty 
| pulpits to which they have been bound by an obscurantist 
| “scholarship” so-called, and to have stepped right down into 
| the marts and streets of these twentieth century days. John R. Ewers, of 
| Pittsburgh, knows his Bible, — and knows, too, the spirit of modern life; 
_ and all of the other contributors — Herbert L. Willett, Jr., with his oriental 
| sidelights; W. D. Ryan, with his instructive lesson introductions; Prof. W. C. 

Morro, with his brilliant “Forum” questions — are particularly alert to to- 
| day's problems and needs; and, finally, Ernest Bourner Allen, with his weekly 
| “prayer thought,” infuses the whole discussion with the spirit of devotion. 











: 











When you see this little booklet, you will say it is the handiest and most attractive 
quarterly you have ever seen — but you will say also, after you have looked into it, 
that it contains the most effective treatment of the international lessons which has 
ever been put between covers. 


A Suggestion: Send for 10 free sample copies of the Quarterly for the use of some 
of your leaders during the balance of the current quarter, then mail us an order for 
50, or 100, or 400 copies for your adult and young people’s classes during the Autumn 
quarter. 
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The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





























CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





No. 1 


or 





No. 2 








MEDITERRANEAN 


WHICH? 





ROUND THE WORLD 








65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 
$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oil burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Palatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and service throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


. A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 


. Great Inspirational Features 
Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady Chap- 


erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 





120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923, 
$1,000 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s Supreme Places 


of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days m Japan at Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, F 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gib 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, 


New York. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Director of 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, will ha 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends t 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience” 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. | 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of “The Mediter- } 


ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of | 
Clark's 1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will have charge of the “Christian 
Century” Party. 











MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 
Add ress: 
“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 


508 South Dearborn Street 














